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VoLUME XV NUMBER 1 
e 
The Fires 
By Rudyard Kipling 
An introductory poem to the one-volume edition of Mr. Kipling’s verse 
EN make them fires on the hearth How can I answer which is best i 
Each under his roof-tree, Of all the fires that burn? : 
And the Four Winds that rule the earth I have been too often host or guest i 
They blow the smokes to me. At every fire in turn. i 
Across the high hills and the sea How can I turn from any fire, i 
And all the changeful skies, On any man’s hearthstone ? j 
* The Four Winds blow the smoke to me I know the wonder and desire i 
Till the tears are in my eyes. That went to build my own! i 
‘ Until the tears are in my eyes How can I doubt man’s joy or woe 
And my heart is wellnigh broke; Where’er his house-fires shine, 
ny For thinking on old memories Since all that man must undergo 
That gather in the smoke. Will visit me at mine? 
With every shift of every wind Oh, you Four Winds that blow so strong 
The homesick memories come, And know that this is true, 
From every quarter of mankind Stoop for a little and carry my song 
Where I have made me a home. To all the men I knew! 
Four times a fire against the cold Where there are fires against the cold, 
And a roof against the rain— Or roofs against the rain— 
Sorrow fourfold and joy fourfold With love fourfold and joy fourfold, 
ry The Four Winds bring again! Take them my songs again, 
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T IS such events as these that continue 
to compel universal attention: ‘ihe 
activity of the Administration to enforce 

the laws —such as the anti-trust law, the 
interstate-commerce law, and the land laws — 
continues and will continue, at least so long as 
Mr. Roosevelt is in office; this Federal activity 
has provoked vigorous efforts by many state 
governments also, some well directed and some 
very foolish, to curb the undue power of cor- 
porations; all this agitation has done at least 
temporary hurt to the conduct and to the con- 
dition of many large corporations, especially 
to some of the railroad companies. The organs 
of “Wall Street” (in the sense here meant, 
there is a Wall Street in every city) continue 
to decry the President; so also do the strict- 
constructionists in politics; and yet all ob- 
tainable evidence indicates that Mr. Roosevelt 
was never more popular than he is to-day; 
that his policies and his conduct and his aims 
meet the approval of a vast majority of the 
people, even many of the party that opposes 
him; and, most important of all, the general 
business of the country — the activities that 
touch the lives of the people most closely — 

continues to be prosperous. The fall in the 
price of stocks and bonds has been very great, 
but the foundations of prosperity do not seem 
to be shaken. And there has come and is 
coming a much more careful management of 
great corporations, management that pays 
more heed to the stockholders and less to 
speculators. 

While, therefore, there are enough mistakes 
and follies to criticize, mistakes made by both 
the Federal and state governments, and while 
proper activity to restrain predatory cor- 
porations leads inevitably in the direction of a 
sort of blind crusade against wealth, which is 
unjust and unfortunate, the industrial condition 
of the country remains sound, if not buoyant. 
It is perfectly fair to say that such jars as it 
suffers are the penalty that we must pay for 
the sins of the past — the sins committed by 
the railroads and other great corporations and 
in their names, and the sins permitted by the 
public. We could not do economic and finan- 
cial crimes during a long series of years without 
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having a day of reckoning at last; and such a 
reckoning as we are now having is cheaper and 
easier than a panic would have been, to say 
nothing of the moral advantage that we gain. 
AVOIDING A PANIC 

HERE are two ways whereby a com- 

munity may pay the cost of its eco- 
nomic and financial sins. One way is to bring 
the sinners to justice one at a time — to take 
up one crime after another, and to make a 
settlement. The other way is to wait until all 
the crimes overwhelm the community and 
cause a panic, financial and moral. The 
better way is admirably illustrated by the 
Public Utilities Commission in New York 
City. The most intolerable thing in any 
prosperous and civilized community is the con- 
duct of the surface transit facilities in New 
York. There are old horse-cars, many miles 
of them; there are vile and ramshackle electric 
cars, thousands of them, cars that no decent 
village would tolerate; there is murderous 
carelessness in running them, by discourteous 
and ill-trained men; and all these results have 
come naturally and inevitably from the gross 
and criminal financial conduct. of these roads, 
which has extended over several managements 
and ownerships and generations of flagrant 
financial sinners. 

This has gone on in New York all these years 
because New York has not had good govern- 
ment nor an effective civic spirit, and especially 
because the great financial concerns, which 
have their strongest influence in New York, 
have kept alive the doctrine that business 
interests must be left free from governmental 
supervision. The enactment at last of the 
Public Utilities law —it may be said that its 
enactment was forced by Governor Hughes — 
has brought into official light the crimes that 
everybody knew before and others that the 
public did not know; parts of this great system 
of travel have been put into receivers’ hands; 
the huge bubble has burst; the public is waking 
up to the whole disgraceful condition; and 
there is hope that in time some improvement 
will come. 


The point is that the bursting of this 
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criminally blown bubble has come about in a 
way that does not involve financial interests 
general. We are settling for our sins, one at 
a time, and not all at once by a panic, in which 
the chief sinners have generally escaped and 
the public has had to pay the penalty. This is 
the better way. It concentrates attention on 
particular criminals or groups of criminals or 
successions of criminals; only one disquieting 
problem is taken up by the same public at 
once; the proposition is proved beyond all 
cavil that public corporations cannot be left 
without governmental supervision and regu- 
lation, that the type of financial magnates that 
we have hitherto had cannot be trusted to serve 
the public; and it seems likely to turn out that 
they may be unable again to pull down the 
pillars of industry and cause a general crash 
in which they can escape scot-free. 

It is a very reasonable supposition that by 
this method we may now be avoiding disaster 
which would now or a little later have taken 
the form of a financial panic of the old sort. 
DANGER IN DISCOURAGING THE SUCCESSFUL 


UT, while the punishment of criminals, 
the bringing of better corporate methods, 
and the avoidance of a panic are important, 
there is no more insistent duty now than to 
prevent the rise of a popular feeling against 
honestly won wealth. Such an experience as 
we are passing through gives the enemies of 
private property—Socialists, other theorists, 
those that fail and the discontented, and, worst 
of all, the sheer partisan demagogues—a chance 
for both noisy and insidious agitation. It is 
not a sordid view of life to hold that thrift and 
industrial enterprise and success and_ the 
security of savings and of carnings lie at the 
very foundations of an orderly civilization; and 
civilization is successful in proportion to its 
encouragement of these. 

There seems no imminent danger of success- 
ful agitation against these foundations of order- 
ly progr for the people are yet too pros- 
perous. There is no Debs’s army, no wild cry 
for a debased currency, no enthusiastic sup- 
port of any rich demagogue’s advertising 
campaign; but there is a more or less general 
feeling that great wealth can not be accu- 
mulated honestly; and many upright leaders 
of industry are for the moment more or less 
discouraged lest the fashion of regulating cor- 
porations take a fanatical turn. ‘The coming 
of a general depression in’ business would 
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make such a feeling stronger and would en- 
courage all the forces of disorder. The pre- 
vention of the spread of a disorganizing temper 
ought to be the work of every right-minded 
man in his own circie of influence. The 
President did well in his speech at the ded- 
ication of the McKinley monument, in Can- 
ton, O., to stop and to ask the audience to 
approve this sentiment: 

“Men of means, and above all men of great wealth, 
can exist in safety under the peaceful protection of the 
State, 
itself through and under the law. It is these men who, 


only in orderly societies, where liberty manifests 


more than any others, should, in the interests of the 
class to which they belong, in the interests of their 
children and their children’s children, seek in every way, 
but especially in the conduct of their lives, to insist 


upon and to build up respect for the law.’’ 


THE LESSON OF RECENT BUSINESS FAILURES 


HE number of commercial failures in the 

United States for the first nine months 

of the year is reported by Bradstrcet’s as 6,891. 

With one exception, this is the smallest number 

for the corresponding period of any year 
since 1883. 

But the favorable aspect of the report dis- 
appears when the total liabilities are discovered 
to be $111,000,000, which is the largest total 
since 1897, with the exception of 1904. The 
report, on analysis, shows that the commercial 
trouble of the vear has centered at New York. 
More than a thousand failures tock place at 
this city, and the liabilities were the largest 
since 1896. 

The big increase in 


liabilities is partly due 
to an outbreak of disaster among large contrac- 


tors and building firms. About a dozen such 
failures, due to high cost of material and trouble 
in raising money to carry on work, swelled the 
liabilities by nearly $12,000,000. This tend- 
ency is not checked, and such failures are likely 
tom continue. Recently one of the biggest 
surety companies called in its agents and 
warned them to be extremely conservative in 
going on the bonds of contractors and builders. 

Of course, the more speculative trades feel 
the strain first. The brokerage business in 
Wall Street is stagnant, and bank clearings at 
this point are significantly small. The light 
total of failures shows that the smaller dealers 
and tradesmen throughout the country have 
not yet begun to suffer seriously. 

The report, however, points clearly the mora] 
of conservatism, It is a time for business men 
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to watch expenses carefully, to hold back 
surplus, to keep out of debt that may prove 
irksome. It is time for the individual to set 
his house in order carefully, not in panic nor 
in fear, but merely in the spirit of foresight that 
is the true basis of prosperity. 


CHANGES AMONG WALL STREET POWERS 


Benes have recently taken place sweep- 
ing and significant changes in the 
leadership of Wall Street. For many years 
the market in New York, where men deal in the 
bonds and stocks that represent the national 
railroads and the national industries, has been 
under the domination — perhaps one might 
even say under the tyranny — of a clique of 
great financiers. That clique has been dis- 
rupted. Natural forces have taken from their 
hands the sceptre of power. Once more, Wall 
Street is to be a free market. 

The power of this so-called “Standard Oil 
party” has been‘ absolute.. The market for 
stocks, in particular, has not in ten years been 
free from the manipulation, the tricks, the 
traps, and the machinations of these particular 
financiers. Great movements of the whole 
market have been created on fictitious grounds. 
Necessary financing has been, at times, crippled 
by the market opposition of these forces. 
National business, outside the industries in 
which these gentlemen themselves had interest, 
has at times gone begging for its proper sup- 
port, because, as they say in Wall Street, “the 
market was against it.” That phrase has 
come to mean that the leaders of the Street 
are not in sympathy with the business so 


handicapped. 


To-day, Messrs. ‘William Rockefeller and 
H. H. Rogers are practically on the eve of 
retirement, so far as the Wall Street market is 
concerned. They have been “eliminated” 
as market factors. Even the younger members 
of the group, Messrs. Harriman, Stillman, 
Frick, and others upon whom Time has not 
yet laid a heavy hand, have declined in market 
importance by reason of the events of the last 
twelve months. The Harriman investigation, 
following so closely upon the insurance investi- 
gation, went far toward bringing about a result 
that Wall Street at large hails with delight. 

There are still many cliques in Wall Street 
that exercise great market influence, and that 
are powerful and will continue powerful in all 
financial affairs. Mr. Morgan, for instance, 
still reigns, and it looks as though his influence 
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and his policies will be perpetuated; for his son, 
Mr. J. P. Morgan, Jr., seems to be a man who 
may continue the career of his father, without 
diminution of the tremendous headway that 
has carried the greatest private banking house 
in the country through so many crises. The 
First National Bank clique is also intact, 
full of life, and increasingly rich. No one must 
imagine, because the end of the Standard Oil 
dominancy seems in sight, that the market will 
be that Utopian market for which the dreamer 
hopes, where value and value alone will 
guide prices. 

The situation has led, of course, to a terrible 
drop in the prices of stocks. The securities 
that represented the ambitious plans of the 
failing group, in particular, have suffered fear- 
ful declines. Thousands of innocent men and 
women have lost heavily in such stocks as Union 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, New York Central, 
and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. The 
reverse of the picture is the fact that to-day men 
may go into Wall Street and buy good stocks 
and bonds, and feel confident, at least, that 
they are not buying at inflated prices in order 
to make rich the men who manipulated the 
prices to their present level. These things 
balance one another, one man’s loss being 
another man’s opportunity. 


A FINANCIER OF THE OLD SCHOOL 


HERE recently died at Garrison, N. Y., 

a man who was the president of the 
Hudson River Railroad before Commodore 
Vanderbilt seized it to make it a part of the 
present New York Central; a man who had 
been, in his day, the president of seventeen 
American railroads, and who for years fought 
against the idea of running railroad trains on 
Sundays. The man was Samuel Sloan. He 
died in his ninetieth year, many times a mil- 
lionaire, active to the last in great financial 
undertakings, yet respected, honored, and 
unattacked. 

Mr. Sloan did not believe in over-capitaliza- 
tion. The company in which he was most 
deeply interested, the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad, is perhaps the best ex- 
ample of a great American railroad whose 
capital stock has not been split up, spread out, 
and freely watered. He had no ambition to 
make two shares of stock grow where only 
one grew before. His principle seems to have 
been, in the great majority of cases, to estab- 
lish a connection with some promising property, 
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and help to make it grow, not in size, nor in 
manifold possessions, but in wealth and in divi- 
dends. In this, he was the direct antithesis to 
the modern financier, who cares nothing for divi- 
dends, so long as he can make his profits through 
new stocks or through manipulation of the old. 
The story of Mr. Sloan is the story of the 
successful immigrant. He was born poor, in 
Ireland, in 1817, and came here as a child. 
He made his first thousands in merchandise, 
then turned to railroad finance. Upon his 
faith in the ultimate greatness of this country 
and of its great properties, he founded his 
fortune. He was once honored with a state 
senatorship in New York, and the nation at 
large gave him honors for his labor in raising 
Union troops for the Civil War, yet he sought 
first the honors of commerce, the emoluments 
of private life successfully conducted — the 
plaudits of the multitude only after that. 


THE WAY TO BRING TARIFF REVISION 


READER of THE Wortp’s Work asks 
this question: “How can the necessity 

of tariff-revision be so presented to the peo- 
ple as to arouse their moral earnestness, the 
same sort of earnestness that they are showing 
in trying to get rid of the rule of corporations ?”’ 
That is a hard question to answer. The 
injustices of the tariff are such that the average 
individual does not feel them — or he has felt 
them so long that he is not conscious of them. 
To remind him that the tariff is “the mother of 
trusts” is not convincing, for it is only a half- 
truth, just as it is only a half-truth to say on the 
other side that a reasonable reduction of duties, 
on properly chosen imports, would lessen the 
workingman’s wages. The tariff-reviser has 
the arguments and good morals on his side; 
but they are dull economic arguments and it 
is apparently impossible to “bring them home 
to the minds and conscience” of the people 
except in one way — by the sincere activity of a 
political party, which can best be aroused by 
a strong political leader. Mr. Tilden did it, 
when he was a candidate for the Presidency. 
Mr. Cleveland did it again, when he was 
President; and he at last carried the country 
on this particular issue. Thereafter the Su- 
preme Court declared unconstitutional the 
income-tax, which accompanied the reduction 
of the tariff and seemed necessary (as it or some 
similar measure would again be necessary) to 
bring in as much revenue as the Government 
requires. Since that time no great leader and 
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split in his party. 


no great party has made tariff-reform its most 
earnest demand. 

Mr. Roosevelt probably could bring it to 
pass, but he might do it at the cost of a lasting 
Mr. Taft has committed 
himself to an effort at revision after the next 
Presidential election. In Mr. Roosevelt’s 
silence and in Mr. Taft’s postponement there 
is, of course, no call to battle. Mr. Roosevelt 
has seemed to feel that it was better to concen- 
trate the activity of his Administration on 
definitely executive tasks which he could hope 
to do with the political and executive machinery 
that he can command, and that the plunging 
of the country into a tariff discussion might 
prevent the definite accomplishment of any 
important tasks. For this feeling (if, indeed 
this be Mr. Roosevelt’s reasoning, as many of 
his friends have supposed that it is) there is 
much to be said; but it butters no revision 
parsnips. Nor does it help to answer the 
question how the subject may be made to take 
hold on the conscience of the people. 

Of course, tariff-revision is the one supreme 
opportunity of the Democratic party; and that 
party would greatly strengthen itself if it were 
to find and put forward a courageous leader 
who should put this demand ahead of all other 
demands and who should not have half-a-dozen 
other doctrines to preach during the same 
campaign. An uncompromising demand by 
a strong Presidential candidate, of one party if 
not of the other, seems to be the only way to 
put the subject actively into the public mind 
and conscience. 


HOW THE TARIFF AFFECTS PUBLISHERS 


HE American Newspaper Publishers’ 

Association recently expressed itself for 
free-trade in paper and in the materials 
from which it is made. Partly because of the 
decrease of this material (chiefly wood-pulp) 
and partly because of trade combinations by 
the paper-manufacturers, the price has recently 
rapidly gone higher. 

This is a very serious matter to the news- 
papers and other periodicals; for the price 
that the publishers of most dailies and of many 
magazines receive for them is little more than 
the cost of the paper on which they are printed, 
and in some cases is considerably less. An 
appreciable increase in the cost of paper, there- 
fore, such as is now taking place, reduces 
publishers’ profits enormously and will ob- 
literate some of them. 
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There is, by the way, an erroneous notion 
held by a large part of the public about the 
profits made by newspapers and magazines, in 
spite of their “commercialization.” A good 
many newspapers are profitable, and some in 
the great cities are exceedingly profitable. 
But the money made by most of them is far 
less than the public supposes. A few — a very 
few — magazines make handsome incomes 
from their advertising patronage. But a 
much greater number are published at a loss — 
many of them at a very great loss. ‘This loss 
falls sometimes on rich men who thus purchase 
what they regard as influence or distinction, 
oftener on men who have invested their money 
in the false hope of a profit next year; oftener 
still on a succession of such men, one following 
another to exchange experience for cash. It 
would be an astounding revelation if it were 
known how large a proportion of the period- 
icals in the United States yield no profit at all. 
Yet it is hard to kill one. Once started on a 
career, even an unprofitable and commercially 
hopeless career, a periodical will go on and on; 
for, if it stop, it is dead forever, and somebody 
can always be found who will conduct it a little 
longer. 

Under a wise postal law and with cheap paper 
and an ever-growing habit of advertising, the 
public has for a decade or more received its 
periodical literature at a remarkably low price 
—at so low a price that an increase in the cost 
of paper threatens the very economic founda- 
tions of the business. 

It is little wonder that many daily papers 
have forgotten their doctrinal allegiance to a 
protective tariff—on paper at least. It is 
when the price of necessities is felt in this very 
direct way that an ever-increasing number of 
groups of men discover that they are in favor 
of tariff-revision. An earnest great leader 
could find a winning following on such a pro- 
gramme — not immediately perhaps, but within 
a reasonable period of active agitation. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TRAVELING CABINET 


HE visit of Secretary Taft to Japan as 
“Secretary of Peace” and his return 
journey through Europe, and Secretary Root’s 
visit to Mexico again call attention to one of 
the conspicuous benefits and innovations of a 
strenuous Administration. As of the visits of 
Secretary Root to the South American coun- 
tries and of earlier travels of other members 
of the Cabinet, nothing but good seems to come 
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of these journeys. 
our Government carry assurances of good will 
and have an influence that a long series of the 
customary diplomatic exchanges of courtesy 
could not have. They not only carry good 
influences, but they bring back also both a 
broader and a more intimate knowledge of 
other governments and of other peoples. It is 
too good a custom to be permitted to lapse, this 
new use of members of the Cabinet as high 
principals in diplomacy. 

Secretary Taft’s happy and emphatic declara- 
tion, at an official dinner given in his honor in 
Tokio, that talk of war between Japan and the 
United States is “infamous,” ought to arrest 
the activity of the criminal press in discussing 
such a subject. Most of such discussion is 
“infamous.” Absurd, if not criminal, also 
is the recurring newspaper talk about selling 
the Philippines, which Secretary Taft described 
on the same occasion as unworthy of considera- 
tion because, among other reasons, we have 
entered into moral obligations to the people of 
the islands which it would be ignominious to 
shirk or to transfer. 


THE UNWELCOME ORIENTAL 


HE anti-Oriental riot at Vancouver, fol- 

lowing the anti- Japanese demonstration 
some time ago in San Francisco and the driving 
away of Hindu laborers at Bellingham, Wash., 
were the work chiefly of men of the labor- 
unions; but in all these places the general 
public feeling is on the side of the white men. 
Violent methods are deplored by the best part 
of the population; but there is nevertheless 
no doubt about a general and very serious 
objection to the coming of men of any of these 
races in any considerable number — this in 
spite of the demand on the Pacific coast for 
more labor. The objection to the Japanese, 
strangely enough, is stronger than the objection 
to the Chinese and the Hindus. 

There is the same feeling in all English-held 
lands — in Australia and New Zealand which 
exclude Mongolians, in Natal which prohibits 
the coming of more Hindus, in the Transvaal 
which is trying ultimately to exclude the Chinese 
permanently. Canada has a commercial agree- 
ment whereunder direct Japanese immigration 
is restricted annually to 500 persons, which, 
however, had not until the recent trouble pre- 
vented the coming of many of them from 
Hawaii. All this is in spite of the general 
treaty between Great Britain and Japan, which 
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sets no restriction on immigration. Thus 
wherever Japanese and Chinese and Hindu 
immigration has pressed itself in any con- 
siderable numbers on the English race, alike 
in the United States and in the British colonies, 
determined local opposition has been pro- 
voked, and the treaties are now to undergo 
amendment. 

In the presence of this fact, governments 
may try to make treaties that show no race- 
prejudice and the utmost resources of polite 
diplomacy may be used — in vain, in the long 
run. Men may decry race prejudice; the- 
oretical arguments may be made to show both 
the unworthiness of such a feeling and even 
the economic absurdity of objecting to cheap 
laborers in countries where the prime need 
is of labor to do all the fundamental tasks of 
clearing the earth and of building roads and of 
doing menial service; but the soundest the- 
oretical reasoning will not overcome the deep- 
rooted objection to those races with which the 
English race does not care to mingle its blood 
and its social ideals. Whatever changes may 
come in the future, when economic conditions 
have become more nearly equalized all over 
the world and when a larger toleration comes 
of social and religious differences, for the present 
there are two great conflicting forces in the 
world —the continuous expansion of the 
English race and the increasing pressure of the 
Asiatic races for more room. 

For Japanese achievement and efficiency 
and culture, there is a profound regard in all 
the Western world, a very much higher regard 
than for the Chinese as a nation. But the 
difficulty presented by the immigration of 
Japanese laborers is not made less by the 
esteem in which Japanese civilization and 
achievement are held. The Japanese laborers 
who have come into English-held countries 
have irritated their new neighbors much more 
than Chinese laborers have irritated them. 
America has yet had, perhaps, too little and too 
brief an experience with Japanese laborers to 
make a final judgment, but the judgment so far 
made is unfavorable. Japan will, therefore, 
have increasing difficulty in making and 
renewing satisfactory treaties touching this 
delicate subject. 

The London Spectator recently expressed 
the English feeling accurately in this passage: 

“Much as we respect the Japanese, much as we detest 
the usual phenomena of racial and color prejudice, we are 
bound to say that in the last resort we cannot wonder that 
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the self-governing English-speaking communities of the 
empire are determined to remain white men’s countries, 
with all that that involves, and will not run the risk of 
letting the land they live in and the land they love be made 
the ground for an experiment which has never before been 
tried in history — the experiment of a community of mixed 
European and Asiatic blood, founded on a mixture of the 
social, religious, and moral ideals of the two continents.” 


THE POPE LOOKING BACKWARD 


OPE PIUS X. seems to be in danger of 
provoking a crisis in the Catholic Church, 
particularly among English-speaking Catholics. 
In his controversy with the French Government 
over the Separation law, he explicitly declared 
that church and state should be closely united, 
and that the church should dominate the whole 
moral field. He asserted the authority of the 
Holy See and claimed all Christians as his 
subjects. As the head of Christendom, he 
believes himself authorized to dictate that 
believers shall think only in the old channels. 
His recent syllabus made religion a hard and 
narrow dogma, which he alone has the right to 
interpret. The whole fruit of modern critical 
understanding of the Scriptures is set aside by 
a stroke of the pen, with all that better under- 
standing of life and of the universe which a 
brilliant age of scientific work and thought has 
won. To these tendencies— the more spir- 
itual interpretation of life, and a wider and more 
luminous view — he gives the name of “ mod- 
ernism,” which he condemns as dangerous 
heresy. 

In a more recent encyclical, Pius X. has gone 
a step farther. Not content with a general 
condemnation of “modernism,” he consistently 
proposes to root it out of every parish in Chris- 
tendom. Liberal-minded Catholics will no 
longer be free to formulate their views and 
discuss problems of religious faith. The radical 
plan of campaign is reported to be as follows: 

(1) Catholic professors of the “modern” 
school are to be removed from educational 
institutions, and “orthodox” theology and 
philosophy are to be emphasized in all Catholic 
schools and universities. 

(2) Books and newspapers of ‘“‘modernist” 
tendency are not to be read by either clergy or 
laity. A censorship committee is to be estab- 
lished in every diocese to determine what publi- 
cations are free from this taint. 

(3) The clergy is forbidden to take charge 
of any publication without the Bishop’s consent, 
and the work of ecclesiastical writers will be 
closely supervised. 
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(4) Catholic congresses will be permitted 
to assemble only on exceptional occasions. 

(5) A special council to combat the “mod- 
ernist” heresy will be established in every 
diocese. 

Addressing the bishops, Pope Pius is quoted 
as saying: “Everything must be done to 
banish from your diocese every pernicious book. 
The bishops are to be above all human fear, 
to trample all fleshly prudence under foot, and, 
heedless of the outcry of the wicked, are to 
remember our proscription and to tear out of 
the hands of the faithful all bad books and all 
bad writings. This is not only a right conferred 
on them, but a duty we impose on them.” 

This long backward step in an age of light 
and progress will bring deep regret to all liberal- 
minded Catholics, and to the world at large. 
That, at least, is the probable result. There 
is a possibility that this retrograde movement 
will have the opposite effect in the United States 
or in England, or in both countries. The 
English-speaking Catholics compose the best 
educated, the most progressive, the wealthiest, 
of all branches of the Pope’s dominion. There 
are something like fifteen millions of American 
Catholics and several millions in England. 
Yet these two great bodies of enlightened be- 
lievers have little if any more representation at 
Rome than the American colonies had in the 
British Government in the days of George the 
Third. Among the less than fifty Cardinals 
— the Cabinet of the Pope — there is but one 
American and no Englishman. Italy, with 
about thirty million adherents, has thirty-two 
Cardinals. The whole weight of American 
influence has been repeatedly focussed on 
Rome without securing an additional appoint- 
ment. The disappointment springing from 
this disproportionate representation must have 
germinated many seeds of discontent before the 
recent encyclical was published. 

These American members of the Pope’s 
spiritual kingdom have, for the most part, been 
reared in an atmosphere which Pius X. and 
his advisers have never breathed. They have 
been reared in a land where men read what they 
please, think as they please, and speak or write 
as they please. American-born Catholics usu- 
ally exercise all these rights, without ceasing 
to be good Catholics. The probabilities are 
that they will continue to do so. And if this 


“modernist” spirit shall bring upon them a 
storm of censure, they will receive helpful 
But every 


sympathy throughout America. 
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such document as this encyclical is interpreted 
with a different degree of literalness in every 
country. It will mean one thing in Italy and 
quite another thing in the United States. 


LEADERSHIP IN OCEAN SERVICE 


HE great speed and size and even the ever- 
increasing luxurious service and equip- 
ment of the ocean steamships — the contest 
between the English and the Germans, in 
which the English are now the winners — are 
not the result merely nor mainly of commercial 
rivalry. On the British side, at least, there is 
a naval reason; for the English never for a 
moment forget their necessity for the mastery 
of the sea. The White-Star steamships, con- 
verted into transports, during the Boer War 
carried from India the troops that relieved 
Ladysmith and saved the colony of Natal. 
It was this experience that led directly to the 
building by government aid of the gigantic 
Cunard ships, Lusitania and Mauretania. 

The British Government appointed a com- 
mission to inquire into the use of turbines; and 
under governmental suggestion two Cunard 
ships were built, one the Carmania, fitted with 
turbines and the other, the Caronia, with 
reciprocating engines. These were nothing 
more nor less than test-ships. The success 
of this experiment with turbines solved the 
problem of the propulsion of these two new 
big ships, as well as of the battleship Dread- 
nought and of the six other big battleships now 
to be built. It is the British Government, 
therefore, that by its experiments and its sub- 
sidies has enabled an English steamship com- 
pany to outstrip the German lines. These two 
great ships, Lusitania and Mauretania, can 
carry 4,500 men each — both together an army 
division of 9,ooo — faster for 3,000 miles than 
any battleship or cruiser afloat. And with 
the propelling experience thus gained, Great 
Britain is building battleships of 20,000 tons, 
equipped with turbine engines that will drive 
them twenty-two or twenty-three knots an hour, 
and carrying batteries of rifles that will pierce 
twenty inches of steel. Our Government — to 
make an odious comparison — considers and 
debates about battleships of 17,000 tons with 
engines of the old kind. 

These two big new Cunard ships (the Maure- 
tania being slightly the larger) are 790 feet long; 
of 45,000 tons, gross; and of 70,000 possible 
horse-power. They will without doubt, when 
they are well “shaken down,” cross the Atlantic 
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from Queenstown to New York in four and a 
half days, making an average speed of twenty- 
five knots an hour. The Kaiser Wilhelm II 
hitherto held the record of the highest average 
hourly speed —a little more than twenty- 
three and a half knots. But marine engineers 
agree that both the new English ships will 
exceed this record. For their engine-power 
is nearly twice as great as the engine-power 
of the German boats — 70,000 horse-power 
to 40,000. This means not only a cost of 
$7,000,000 for each of these two new boats, but 
a coal-cost for every trip across the Atlantic of 
$29,000. To purchase a small increase of 
speed at such a price would be impracticable 
merely as a commercial undertaking. The 
British Government pays the Cunard Com- 
pany a yearly subsidy of $750,000 for each of 
these ships if it maintains an average speed of 
244 knots, a smaller amount if the average be 
234 knots, and nothing if the vessel fail to 
reach this average. 

The Lusitania was built large because her 
size gave the best conditions for speed. But 
larger boats are not likely to be swifter, and few 
harbors and sea-approaches, in fact, can 
accommodate much larger ships. Still, the 
Hamburg-American Company is having a ship 
built in England, to be called Europa, which 
will be very much larger — with a tonnage of 
50,000 and with a combination of turbine and 
reciprocating engines. She is, however, not 
meant for speed, but chiefly for steadiness. 

While this interesting advance in speed and 
comfort and for power at sea is going on, 
Americans stand on the shore and cheer, tak- 
ing no part in it and tacitly acknowledging our 
inferiority on the ocean. 


A PRACTICAL PLAN WITH A SOUND BASIS 


N IMPORTANT series of investigations 

has recently been completed by the New 
York Committee on Physical Welfare of School 
Children. The report gives in exhaustive 
detail the results of a careful examination into 
the home life of 1,400 New York school children 
who had been found by the school physicians 
to have physical defects — chiefly defects of 
vision, hearing, breathing, teeth, and nourish- 
ment. These children were from 85 schools 
in different districts, were mostly from the 
kindergarten and first two primary grades, and 
represented many nationalities, of course. 
Four especially qualified physicians were 
selected to make the investigation. 
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The following is a condensed outline of the 
most significant facts reported by the Com- 
mittee after a careful analysis of the 1,400 
cases: 

(1) If children in the New York schools are 
typical of school children throughout the Union, 
there must be in the schools of this country 
not less than 12 million children with serious 
physical defects. 

(2) These defects are by no means the result 
of diseases of the parents, of serious insanitary 
conditions, or insufficient incomes, nor can they 
be corrected by better nourishment and ventila- 
tion. 

(3) Children whose parents have long resided 
in the United States need attention quite as 
much as the recent immigrant. 

(4) There is no “race suicide” in New York 
tenements, the infant death-rate is low, and 
most of the children begin life under fairly 
favorable conditions. 

(5) Food conditions are not deplorably 
bad, sleeping hours are found adequate, but 
housing conditions are very unfavorable. 
High rents are chiefly responsible. 

(6) Inadequate medical care is given to 
children and too much reliance placed in patent 
medicines and home remedies. 

(7) Among children of these ages, the em- 
ployment of a dentist is almost unknown. 
This fact accounts for many of the defects. 

The Committee brings the cheerful news 
that the only new fact about these defects is not 
their existence, but is a public awakening to 
their seriousness. These experts believe that 
if a comparison could be made the children of 
to-day would be shown to have sounder bodies 
and fewer defects than the children of fifty 
years ago— with the possible exception of 
defects of vision. 

For the correction of these defects, a com- 
prehensive plan is recommended as a substi- 
tute for the panacea of “free meals”’: 

(1) Every child in every school in the United 
States should receive a thorough physical 
examination. : 

(2) The attention of parents and family 
physicians should be called to the defects 
found. 

(3) A careful ‘follow-up’ canvas should be 
made, to see that the defects receive treatment, 
and negligent parents should be forced to give 
their children proper medical attention. 

(4) School children should be re-examined 
at stated intervals, and all children applying for 
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work certificates should receive a physical 
examination. 

(5) Health and tenement laws should be 
enforced, hours of labor restricted, dangerous 
trades regulated, and the abuse of women and 
children, prevented. 

(6) The course of study in public schools 
should not produce nor aggravate physical 
defects, and a good system of hygiene should be 
impressed upon every child in school. 

The Committee bases its recommendations 
on the common-sense argument that it is 
cheaper to pay for a nedical examination than 
for the schooling of a child who takes two years 
to do one year’s work. Brief experience has 
shown that most parents gladly correct defects 
when their attention is directed to them. That 
this may be done on a larger scale, it is not im- 
probable that the cities will ‘“‘municipalize the 
medical man” and thus provide free medical 
and dental treatment for all school children. 
Until or unless this be done, two steps are pro- 
posed. Either the children of the poor must 
be provided for by a public or private fund, or 
else hospitals and dispensaries must arrange 
to carry the burden themselves. The practical 
suggestion is made that private hospitals and 
dispensaries take steps to exclude from free 
treatment those that can afford to pay, and thus 
make room for the less fortunate. Especial 
emphasis is laid on the necessity for more 
dental facilities. 


LOOKING TOWARD A NEW PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


NEW standard of morality, a scientific 
guide to life, and a new hope for 
humanity against the greatest evils that en- 
compass us’ — this is Metchnikoff’s ‘Ortho- 
biosis” —the straight way of life. Surely 
there could be nothing more interesting than 
such an explanation as is made in an article in 
this magazine (by Metchnikoff’s English trans- 
lator) of the philosophy to which his studies in 
bacteriology lead. The prolonging of human 
life so that men may die naturally and not by 
disease, as practically all now die — that would 
be an incalculable gain. But the social and 
intellectual results also of such a chanye would 
be as great as they are alluring. We should, 
as a rule and not as an exception, have the wis- 
dom and the skill of the aged. We should not 
lose men from great work almost as soon as 
they: gain their highest development. But 
the spiritual, at least the psychological, benefits 
that “the straight way of life” may bring are 
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even more noteworthy yet. For, if the tem- 
pestuous period of youth become calmer, the 
period of early manhood more _healthfully 
productive, and the mental depressions from 
which premature old age suffers be avoided — 
death coming as easily and joyfully as sleep, 
at the ripe age of a century or more — then 
most of our present and nearly all the past 
philosophies of life would become junk. Man- 
kind would start on a new era of living and of 
development. The work, therefore, that is 
going on in the Pasteur Institute in Paris is 
among the most interesting kinds of work now 
going on anywhere in the world. If a cor- 
rective be found for “the pessimism which 
has tinged so deeply the philosophy and 
literature, the religion and the folk-lore of 
ancient and modern times,” then life will take 
on many new meanings. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC MARCONIGRAMS 


He” great is the difference between get- 
ting a device to work and getting it 
to work all the time! Marconi made his 
first public demonstration ten years ago over 
a distance of less than five miles. Four years 
later he sent his first uncertain ‘S’ across 
the Atlantic from Cornwall to Newfoundland. 
Only with the present month does the Marconi 
Company open its offices to general business. 
It required four years to get one letter across, 
six years more to make sure of every letter 
every time. In a very real sense, science and 
invention together carried Marconi less than 
half-way; the rest was sheer mechanical skill. 

In certain ways, however, wireless telegraphy 
is less a convenience of the present than a 
prophecy of the future. After all, the waves 
which carry the Marconigram are but a bigger 
kind of light, which is able to run around the 
curve of the earth as the long sea waves follow 
a winding shore. If we compare light with 
sound, the whole world of color comprises 
something less than a single octave in the treble, 
while Marconi is using a group of notes very 
far down in the lowest bass. Between these 
lie forces as yet unutilized and largely unknown, 
that wait for other Marconis. Stockton, in one 
of his later tales, imagines a light by which 
men could look into the depths of the earth. 
Science already knows long electro-magnetic 
light-waves, which will pass through iron and 
focus through lenses of pitch. Mr. Wells 
assigns to his Martians huge search-lights, 
shining with unseen heat rays that set fire to 
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distant cities and wither forests at a flash. 
Science already knows heat rays that will shine 
through ice and set fire to paper on the other 
side. Science knows another invisible light 
in the X-ray (supposing that the X-ray is really 
‘light’ after all and not some sort of corpuscle), 
and invention has put the knowledge to very 
definite and practical use. Moreover, the 
latest instruments for micro-photography are 
built to utilize light that is darkness to the 
human eye, namely, certain ultra-violet ‘colors’ 
in the spectra of cadmium and magnesium. 
These, having about half the wave-length of 
visible light, define particles of half the size, 
but they can be used only with lenses of quartz, 
since to them the clearest glass is opaque. 

Of scores of sorts of light, then, the world 
uses thus far but three. One is in the infra- 
red, which warms our backs; the other two 
are in the ultra-violet which sun-burns our 
noses. How great is the range of the unseen 
colors, no man can guess. Certainly, however, 
between the visible spectrum and Marconi’s 
waves is a space wider by many thousand times 
than the visible spectrum itself. Anywhere 
here may be unknown vibrations which will 
do what the Keeley motor did not. 


A NOTEWORTHY MAGAZINE ANNIVERSARY 


HE Adlantic Monthly this month celebrates 

its fiftieth anniversary; and it is the 

oldest of our magazines that has had continuous 

publication, except Harper's; and Harper’s 

in its earliest years, before Mr. Alden became 

its editor, was made up in great measure of 

articles republished from foreign periodicals. 

The Aélantic really deserves the honor, therefore, 
of priority as an original American magazine. 

It deserves high honor, too, for holding to its 
old ideals. It had the stamp of James Russell 
Lowell’s good taste and vigor impressed on it 
when it began, and it has never changed its 
aim or slackened its striving. It has always been 
owned and edited by men to whom its character 
was of greater concern than its profit. All 
American gentlefolk in literature these fifty 
years, therefore, have loved it, and that good 
class loves it yet. 

Once upon a time Mr. S.S. McClure advised 
Mr. Mifflin to illustrate The Ailantic. After 
Mr. McClure had gone, Mr. Mifflin’s mind 
ran on this advice fora time. ‘Illustrate it?”’ 
said he. “Illustrate it!” and_ his fist hit 
the table—“I’d_ die first.” Once upon a 
time, too, a gentleman who wished to start his 
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son on a literary career inquired whether he 
could buy The Aélantic from the publishing 
house that owns it, and the answer that he re- 
ceived was that he would be more likely to make 
a successful negotiation for Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. 

If the impulse given to The Ailantic half a 
century ago by the old group of New England 
writers be now a somewhat spent impulse, 
this is the misfortune of our time and not the 
fault of its later owners and editors. They 
cannot make Literature to order. But it is a 
cheerful fact to note that the magazine has more 
readers now than it has had at any recent period 
— more than at any time since the rise of the 
cheaper monthlies. 

A good new writer — a writer of distinction, 
that is to say — can yet make a reputation in 
The Atlantic more quickly and directly and of 
a more solid kind than through any other of our 
periodicals; and the magazine’s old-time hospi- 
tality to good writers is kept aglow by Mr. 
Perry, its present editor. 


ABOUT TRAINING WRITERS 


NE article in this fiftieth-anniversary 
number of The Ailantic Monthly is an 
argument for the establishment of advanced, 
post-graduate schools for the training of writers 
of current literature at our universities — not 
with the foolish expectation of making men of 
genius out of only good working material, but 
with the reasonable expectation of training 
young men to write carefully who propose to 
make their living by their pens. The plan is 
to train them by giving them three or four years 
of sustained practice in’ writing under com- 
petent criticism and direction before they begin 
their careers. This practice should, of course, 
go along with constant reading of the great 
masters of style. 

Well, why not? We train men for all other 
professions in professional schools — lawyers, 
physicians, preachers, teachers, architects, en- 
gineers; and actors, painters, sculptors, musi- 
cians and all other sorts of artists study under 
the direction of masters, after the usual period 
of a college education is finished and before 
they begin to work for a livelihood. It is hard 
to see why men who purpose to become editors 
of newspapers, writers for magazines, novelists 
and historians should not have the benefit of 
similar professional practice and training. 
Would they not become better workmen by 
reason of it? 
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For instance: it is the aim of THE WoRLD’s 
Work to publish literature about present activ- 
ity — that is to say, to secure the best and most 
careful writing about men that are still alive 
and at work and about things that are now 
going on in the world. And it is the ambition 
of this magazine to be the best-written magazine 
in our language. Yet it is not the best-written 
magazine in our language by a long shot, and 
nobody is more keenly aware of its short- 
comings in vigor and in style than the men who 
conduct it. Yet we doour best. We take our 
vocation seriously, and we are not lacking either 
in ambition or in energy. But we are wofully 
lacking in skill, in style, in force, in tnterest — 
that is the best comprehensive common word. 
This magazine (and, for that matter, all the 
others, including the venerable Aélantic itself) 
are written too ill and too weakly. The editor 
of any one of them will express a similar opinion 
about them all. And they would be written 
better if the editors could find more good 
writers. 

Now, if the men who make up their minds 
in their youth to spend their lives writing were 
to receive rigid advanced training and practice, 
they would write better than we write who now 
do these tasks and who had no such training 
in the formative time of life. So much is clear. 
And, if the world, even the educational world, 
looked at the craft of writing with the same 
common sense that men show in their attitude 
to architecture or to painting or to any other 
art, the magazines and the novels and the 
histories and all the other sorts of honest 
work done with the pen would, ten years or 
twenty years hence, be better done than now. 

One thing is certain, a large number of 
capable and earnest men who had had such 
training and practice would find good oppor- 
tunities awaiting them in the service of the best 
periodicals, monthly, weekly, and daily; for 
these periodicals all need and want better 
writers than we are who do these tasks now. 
And (to be entirely frank) the public deserves 
better than we can give it. 

Yet not one of our universities has such an 
advanced, post-graduate school of practice 
and training, probably because their faculties 
in literature confine their attention too exclu- 
sively to the great literature of the past and 
forget that the humbler literature of the present 
really feeds the minds of the masses of men, 
even of educated men. Nor does the com- 
munity of educated persons look upon writing 
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as it looks on any other art. The common 
notion is that any educated person can write 
well enough; or, if you gainsay that common- 
place error, you will set men to talking about 
Shakespeare and Poe! That is to say, they 
will project the discussion into the region of 
“genius.” Because any given man cannot possi- 
bly hope to write with “‘ genius,” therefore he 
were foolish to give time to training. Thus more 
superstitions and more nonsense go into the 
talk about the plain business of writing than 
about any other subject — perhaps than about 
all other subjects— under Heaven. Nobody 
seems to regard it as a craft that can be taught. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN NATURAL COLORS 


A PROCESS of color photography successful 

and cheap enough to be practicable has 
been perfected and last month was put on the 
market in the United States. This invention of 
the famous house of Lumiére, of Paris, is the 
realization of the dream of photographers ever 
since the first daguerreotypes were taken. And 
it will probably be revolutionary of the art of 
photography. 

The process has not yet achieved a colored 
reproduction on paper, but these successful 
colored transparencies are wonderful enough. 
They alter the essential character of photo- 
graphy — the making of pictures by contrasts 
of light and shadow. There are no shadows 
in the color process. For instance, the side of 
a sitter’s face that is away from the light does 
not appear on the plate as a black, but simply 
as a darker flesh-tint. Hence these plates 
produce a startling effect of reality, as if one 
saw before him a living thing. Think of a 
portrait of Lincoln that should show not only 
his height and breadth and the lines of his face 
and figure, but that should show also the exact 
color of his eyes, the tints of his complexion, 
the exact shade of every gray hair among the 
black, the gold of his watch chain, the rusty 
black of his hat and coat —all in shades so 
delicately graduated that the almost indis- 
tinguishable difference between the flesh-tint 
of the face and the flesh-tint of the hands is 
clearly indicated. Think of the interest and 
value of a national gallery of such portraits 
of the past. Such a dazzling prospect for the 
future seems open by the perfection of a pro- 
cess that seems already well-nigh perfect. 

In landscapes and in “‘still life” pictures, 
equally wonderful results have been achieved. 
In one plate the delicate shade of green 
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reflected on a white surface by the sunlight on 
green leaves is caught perfectly. 

The process is as simple as ordinary photo- 
graphy, and is very similar to some of the old 
processes of developing and fixing. One plate 
has been made — exposed, developed, and 
fixed — in nine minutes. 

The most intricate part of the entire process 
is the manufacture of the plate, which does not 
need to concern the photographer. The “auto- 
chrome” plates, as they are called, are made 
with the aid of minute grains of starch — dyed 
violet, green, and orange —which are mixed 
and dusted over the plate. When it leaves the 
inventors’ hands, the plate resembles a piece 
of ordinary ground glass, the intermingled 
colors being indistinguishable. Its surface is 
of course coated with a sensitive photographic 
emulsion. 

This plate is placed in the camera with the 
glass side toward the lens, so that the light 
rays from the object being photographed 
must pass through this mosaic of colored 
starch grains before reaching the film, on 
which the corresponding color values are 
impressed. After the developing baths, the 
result is a color positive which, when held 
to the light, shows the object in its natural 
colors. 

The inventors of the process are the Lumiere 
brothers, Louis and Auguste, of Paris, working 
under the inspiration of their father, M. An- 
toine Lumiére, the distinguished dry-plate 
manufacturer, inventor of the moving-picture 
machine, philanthropist, and portrait-painter. 
M. Antoine Lumiere is now visiting the United 
States. 


FIVE MILLION NEW SAVINGS BANKS 


ORE than $87,000,000 has been added to 
savings bank deposits in eight years, 
partly as the result of one man’s invention. In 
1899 Mr. C. O. Burns was a commercial traveler 
with headquarters in San Francisco. He earned 
a good salary and sometimes added to it by extra 
work. But one day it struck him with partic- 
ular force that he was saving very little money. 
He then began putting coins into a toy savings 
bank that sat on the mantelpiece in his home 
—quarters, dollars, even gold pieces when he 
felt “flush” or noticed the box. 

One day he opened the box and found it 
empty. A member of his family had been 
tempted to buy some expensive luxury and 
had used the bank’s deposits. It then occurred 








THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


to Mr. Burns that the only way to save money 
with such a bank was to have a good lock on 
it and “throw the keyaway.”” Then he thought 
that if the key were given to the cashier of a 
savings bank, the money in the box could be 
taken out only by the person who would prop- 
erly care for it. No doubt, he thought, there 
were thousands of other people whose savings 
could be encouraged in the same way. He 
would work out a plan to solve the problem. 

That was the origin of the Auxiliary Savings 
Bank system. Mr. Burns invented a stout 
little metal box with a spring lock and a slit 
through which to deposit coins. He patented 
his invention, and then went to work to make 
it pay. In partnership with a friend who 
helped meet expenses, he interested a savings 
bank in the state of Washington with an offer 
to sell the bank a thousand boxes and with 
each box to get a new depositor with a first 
deposit of one dollar. The bank paid $2.50 
for each box and deposit. Several banks on 
the Coast accepted this offer, and Mr. Burns 
went East to extend his operations. 

Here his road was a hard one fora time. He 
changed his offer from a sale of the boxes to a 
lease of them. He succeeded after a time, and 
the business has grown rapidly every year since. 
Mr. Burns now has several hundred trained 
solicitors who canvass the territory of a bank that 
wants depositors, and who get for it the agreed 
number of new accounts. In all, between 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000 people who were not 
savings bank depositors are now using the 
boxes. They are in use in every state of the 
Union, in every European country, in nearly 
every Central and South American state, in 
Honolulu, in Japan, in India, and in Turkey. 
By their use, in the city of Florence, Italy, more 
than $200,000 was put into circulation in one 
year that otherwise would never have been 
brought out of the hiding-places in which the 
poor people kept it. School children and men 
have learned the habit of saving by using 
smaller boxes of vest pocket size that take 
deposits of a quarter or less; and hundreds of 
thousands of people who shunned the banks 
for fear of ridicule of their small deposits have 
learned the banking habit by thus discovering 
that their accounts were eagerly welcomed. 

Last year nearly 500,000 boxes of the pocket 
size, and more than 300,000 of the larger size, 
were put into use. They are now manu- 
factured in the United States and in two Euro- 
pean cities; and their use is doing a large public 
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service by encouraging popular savings that 
amount in all to a huge total. 


ABOUT CATCHING COLD 


AX ANONYMOUS writer for the English 

Wor.Lp’s Work, who has made many 
interesting hygienic experiments in the service 
of that magazine, has recently attacked that 
“bogy of civilization,” the taking of a cold; 
and to his own satisfaction he demonstrated 
that a cold does not come from being cold. 
He walked without clothing on wet grass; he 
took open-air (cold) baths, and remained unclad 
in the open air afterward; of course he had 
wet feet; he slept out-of-doors; he did with 
impunity and even with enjoyment all the things 
that in the common thought are supposed to 
be sure to produce a cold. 

Thereupon he reminded his readers that a 
cold is of bacterial origin, that we contract it 
when we give the proper germs a chance to 
grow — by the lack of air and sunlight. This 
has long been a commonplace of scientific 
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knowledge; but it is amazing how the old con- 
ception of “catching a cold” survives. If we 
have sunlight and good air and cold water 
enough to keep the body vigorous, we may sit 
in draughts and have cold or wet feet without 
the slightest danger of colds. Scientific men 
have proved this and so have Arctic travelers. 
Those who lead robust lives prove it continually. 
Yet the bogy of “catching a cold” by opening 
a window survives in most houses in most 
civilized lands. Colds are “caught” by not 
opening windows enough and by living in 
dark, ill-ventilated places. 
A CORRECTION 


N the August number of THE WorRLD’s 
Work it was said that Senator Heyburn, 

of Idaho, spoke at the Public Land Convention 
held in Denver last summer, in opposition to 
the Government’s policy. This statement was 
published on erroneous information, for Senator 
Heyburn was not present at the convention—and 
this paragraph is published to correct the error. 


THE TIME TO BUY BONDS 


HE bond and stock market has its 
flood-tide and its ebb. The difference 
between the wise investor and the 
unwise is that the wise buys his securities at 
ebb; while the unwise buys at flood. Taking 
it for granted that each selects the same bond 
or stock, and that the bond or stock is good 
and never defaults its interest or its dividends, 
the difference is mainly one of income. Yet, 
every man desires to get the larger income, and 
every man, too, likes to see the market quota- 
tions for his stocks and bonds higher than he 
paid, rather than lower. 

Let us take, as examples, investments in 
$5,000 New York Central 34% first-mortgage 
bonds, $5,000 Chicago & Alton first-mortgage 
3% bonds, and $5,000 Rock Island general 
mortgage 4% bonds. All three are strong 
bonds, legal for purchase by New York savings 
banks and trustees. A brief analysis of the 
difference in results obtained by purchasing 
these blocks of bonds in 1900, when very high 
prices were the rule, and in 1907, when nearly 
all good bonds are on the bargain counter, will 
serve to point a moral. 





The table shows the cost of buying $5,000 of 
each bond at the high prices of 1900 and the 
low prices of 1907: 





























BOND 1900 | 1907 | DIFFERENCE 
N: YC. pref 44%)--2<2 $5,550 | $4,400 $1,150 
Chicago & Alton 3%...| 4,650 | 3,787 863 
Rock Island gen. 4%.-.-| 5,487 | 4,700 787 
Rolalon snc oo33. $15,687 |$12,887 $2,800 
Annual income........ 525 525 





It is at once apparent that the investor who 
bought these gilt-edge bonds at the top, seven 
years ago, has been losing his capital at the 
rate of $400 per annum, while his income has 
been only $525 per annum. If he had to-day 
the $15,687 he invested in 1900, and were to 
divide it equally in purchasing the same bonds 
he bought in that year, his annual income from 
the investment would be $636 instead of $525. 
That difference might very well, in many cases, 
measure the difference between comfort and 
discomfort in living. 

The bonds used in this illustration are not 
selected for any particular reason. What is 
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true of them is true practically throughout the 
whole list of gilt-edge bonds; that is, of bonds 
that are as close to being absolutely safe as one 
has a right to expect. 

The moral that THE WoRLD’s Work desires 
to draw from this little market study is that the 
present is a good time for conservative inves- 
tors to make investments. We do not believe 
that the strongest railroad bonds will decline 
from their present prices to any appreciable 
extent. We do believe that the general ten- 
dency during the next seven years will be up- 
ward, rather than downward. It is unlikely, 
in view of economic conditions, that the gilt- 
edge bonds will regain all the lost ground. 
Capital is likely to demand a larger return in 
interest during this time than it did seven years 
ago, because it costs more to live and is likely 
to continue to cost more to live. But the 
margin of possible recovery is very wide, and 
some of it will inevitably be absorbed. 

This is a distinct change of advice given 
by this magazine. A year ago, after a full 
study of the bond market, THE Wor tp’s 
Work adopted a very conservative attitude, 
and was roundly criticised because it would 
not unqualifiedly advise the purchase of all 
good bonds by all kinds of buyers at that time. 
From that time to this, it has maintained that 
attitude. The average investor, looking for 
permanent investments that would not worry 
him, has been recommended to specific bonds 
that seemed to have reached a bed-rock level, 
or has been advised to purchase quiet, un- 
listed bonds on sterling properties, not directly 
exposed to the influences of the Wall Street 
market. The business man, and even in some 
cases the average investor, has been advised 
to purchase the best of the short-term notes. 

The reason for this conservatism is now 
apparent. The early months of the year and 
the summer months brought it quite clearly to 
the eyes of even the most superficial observer. 
The scarcity of capital led to further declines 
in the gilt-edge bonds. The end of the sum- 
mer brought symptoms of acute disorder in the 
market for money, as usual. The remedy is 
now in application, namely a curtailment of 
the more speculative demands for capital. 
Many millions of dollars that have been drawn 
out of investment in the last five years will 
return to investment, coming back from real- 
estate speculation, from business ventures, 
from building projects, and, possibly, from 
merchandising. 


THE TIME TO BUY BONDS 








It is not the intention of this article to state 
that the gilt-edge bonds are the only bonds 
that may be bought to-day with expectation of 
profit and comfort. Middle-class bonds of 
the good railroads will follow the course of the 
gilt-edge bonds, perhaps starting a little later, 
but in general closely coinciding. Convertible 
issues made by really strong companies will 
probably be found even more profitable, 
though not so well adapted to the needs of the 
man who wants a permanent investment, with- 
out any of the elements of speculation. As 
to the more speculative issues, they follow the 
course of the stock market, and we do not 
recommend them to the average investor at all. 
For example, the American Tobacco bonds, 
while probably perfectly good, may be widely 
influenced by the course of the Government 
prosecution of that company. 

Judgment should be used in making pur- 
chases of the best bonds, as well as the most 
speculative. If one intend to become a bond 
buyer, he should choose his bond-dealer very 
carefully. It costs no more to deal with an 
old, well-established, and thoroughly reputable 
house than it does to deal with a cheap broker, 
of unknown record. In the long run, it costs 
a great deal less. Make your connection with 
a house upon whose statement of facts you 
may rely, even though you get your advice 
elsewhere. 

Instead of asking your broker for advice, 
ask him for facts. If, for instance, you desire 
to make an investment in gilt-edge bonds, 
ask him to send you a list of the bonds he has 
for sale that are legal for New York or Massa- 
chusetts savings banks. Almost every repu- 
table house, either in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, or even the smaller cities, 
has some bonds for sale that meet these qualifi- 
cations. At the same time, ask for a brief 
record of the prices of each bond. He can get 
the figures over the last ten years by a con- 
sultation of records that will not take five 
minutes of time. You might have to spend a 


‘week in writing for them, or a day in con- 


sulting some library. 

When you get his little list, you will have 
data from which to form an intelligent con- 
clusion. If you want to invest in only one 
bond, pick out the one you want after a study 
of the prices and the facts. It is not always 
wise to select the one that is selling nearest 
the low price of its record, but that is a fairly 
safe general rule in dealing with the bonds 
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legal for New York savings banks. It is not 
quite so safe in dealing with convertible bonds; 
and it may lead to dire trouble in making 
investments in the speculative bonds. 

If you have enough money to buy five or six 
bonds, or more, diversify your investment. 
If you want the revenue of the bonds to live on, 
you might take, let us say, six bonds, all of 
equal class. Take one that pays its interest 
in January and July; another that pays in 
February and August, and so on, through the 
year. It is generally convenient to have your 
revenue coming in month by month. If, on 
the other hand, you want to reinvest the 
interest, buy bonds that pay at the same time. 
This is a minor matter, and one that every 
buyer may settle for himself, with the help of 
an intelligent broker or bond salesman. 

I know one man who owns a good business, 
giving him a certain income year by year. He 
estimates that he will never, in his lifetime, 
need the income from his investments. He 
therefore entails it, to increase the amount of 
his investments at his death. He buys bonds, 
only of the best class. When the income from 
his investment reaches a certain figure, he takes 
out life insurance on a “straight-life policy” 
whose premiums will exactly absorb the interest 
from the investment. The process might be 
varied, in the case of a man thirty years old 
who wants to retire at fifty, by making his 
insurance a 20-year paid-up insurance. It is 
not a very scientific process but is merely 
interesting. 

A thought may here be given to the man 
whose investments are fairly large, say as much 
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as $5,000 per annum. If he lives in a city 
that is visited by the salesmen of the big bank- 
ing houses, he will probably find it both profit- 
able and pleasant to make a connection with 
one of the houses whose agents visit his city. 
As a rule, the same salesman covers the same 
section year by year. In nine cases out of ten, 
he is a man worth knowing, and whose knowl- 
edge of bonds is quite as much at the disposal 
of the customer as of the banking house. Get 
him to come and tell you facts. A handful 
of his facts about the bonds, the property, the 
men who control it, is worth a bushel of his 
theories about the market. 

Let us go to the other extreme, the man who 
has never made investments in securities. This 
magazine receives quite a number of letters 
from people who want to know how to select 
a banker, and how to use him when selected. 
In this matter, base your judgment on the 
record of his house. So far as the New York, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburg bankers are concerned, advice may 
readily be obtained for the asking. When you 
are satisfied that you know which house you 
want to deal with, simply write to it, stating 
in a few words what kind of securities interest 
you, and, approximately, what amount of 
money you are thinking of investing. You 
need not think that the big banker does not 
want your business because it is only $500 or 
$1,000 a year. He does want it, and in nine 
cases out of ten you will get the same considera- 
tion from him that he will give to the man with 
ten times as much. If you don’t, find another 
banker. 


ENGLAND'S OVERLAND MAIL 


HOW LONDON SENDS ITS WEEKLY LETTERS ACROSS THE WORLD TO INDIA 


HERE is one continuing miracle in 
modern days which never receives a 
moment’s other attention or recog- 
nition than that which is implied by the in- 
evitable grumble when the miracle does not 
come off. It fails only once in a million times, 
an average which it would be hard for the most 
immaculate of Mahatmas to beat. I mean 
the weekly mail from London to India. 
Punctually at nine o’clock ona Friday night 
the train swings slowly out of Charing Cross, 





and two hours later the tonneaux containing 
the mails have been swung on board the 
cross-Channel steamer, and the lights of Dover 
are gradually drawing together in the darkness 
beyond the white hubbub of the ship’s wake. 
Forty minutes are wasted at Calais, and then 
at one in the morning “the Continental Ex- 
press” — perhaps the most famous train in all 
Europe — begins its long journey. This is a 
train de luxe which sweeps across Europe, dis- 
daining alike the waiting crowds upon the 
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platforms of the most famous of cities, and the 
frontier investigations of the custom houses. 


SWEEPING ACROSS EUROPE 


Serene and self-contained, the express makes 
its way through the night. It even dares to 
put Paris on one side, and all unconscious 
between the sheets you spin through the long 
levels of France until, an hour before you reach 
Dijon, you turn up for your ca/é complet in the 
dining-car. During luncheon you halt at 
Aix-les-Bains. Soon after, you climb the steep 
ascents of the mountains, and hard by Modane 
you thread noisily the dark culvert of the 
Mount Cenis Tunnel. Twenty-four hours after 
leaving London you are in Turin, and then 
again in sleep you lose all sight of the plains of 
Lombardy. If you are an early riser you may 
catch sight of Ancona and the bright blue 
waters of the Adriatic as you wake, but you 
may save yourself the trouble. For the 
remainder of your journey, except where by 
Foggia the tag of Italy’s boot thrusts itself out 
into the sea, you will never be more than a mile 
from its dancing waves. One after another the 
little half-known maritime towns of Eastern 
Italy submit themselves for your momentary 
inspection, and are then wiped away again 
under the fast wheels of the express. At last, 
just when you are feeling ready for an early 
dinner as a diversion, you stop at Brindisi. 
There, after a good dinner, you may idle upon 
the black and white stone quays, and watch the 
colored lights rippling across the harbor. 

All this time, with a paradox characteristic of 
this country, the “mail-train” has not carried a 
single mail-bag. The mails, far more precious 
than the human passengers, have followed be- 
hind the sleeping-cars all the way. Even an 
outgoing Viceroy takes his passage on what is, 
to all intents and purposes, only a pilot train. 


TRANSFERRING THE MAIL TO STEAMER 


The arrival of the mail-train at Brindisi is a 
signal for the springing up out of the darkness 
of five hundred strange porters of every race 
and language in Europe. They carry across 
the dingy but all-precious mail from the coaches 
on the quay to the black, quivering body of the 
trans-Mediterranean greyhound that is waiting 
for them at the quay-edge. One after another, 
in a continuous stream for two or even three 
hours, the bags are carried up the inclined 
planks, divided right and left by the officer in 
charge, and dumped down into the holds. 
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At twelve o’clock the sis is off. _Nominally 
the journey takes forty-eight hours. I have 
generally found it more like fifty-four, and I 
should have been glad if we and the mails — I 
mean the mails and we —could have been 
transferred at an even later hour to the big 
P. & O. that is moored fifty yards out from the 
tank of that strange, flat, over-built peninsula, 
Port Said. Through the Canal we start on 
Wednesday at nine, steadily gliding on from 
dawn to sunset; afterward it is only possible 
to see our way by the searchlight slung at the 
prow. Four days of the Red Sea will have 
inured the worst sailor for the five days more 
between Aden and India. At last the moun- 
tain ranges of Bombay rise up out of the deep 
ahead, and we have reached our goal. From 
Aden to Bombay the mails have been sorted all 
day long, and at Bombay the English mail 
comes to land only to burst rocket-wise over 
the length and breadth of India. It is a pretty 
idea, this of the English mail thus spreading its 
English news and kindly greetings to every 
part of the great dependency. 


SEPARATING THE MAILS 


This bag with the black and white bands 
remains in Bombay, the gate and meeting- 
house of half the East; that presses north the 
same day to the dainty mosques and silk 
factories of Ahmadabad. These others are 
coursing on in the same direction. Some will 
fall out at the coral city of Jaipur. Others, 
even earlier, will be making their way to the 
lonely and magnificent desert palace and city 
of Jodhpur; this one’s destination is uttermost 
Bikanir; this again will find a home in lovely 
Udaipur, where the white marble palaces rise 
straight out of the blue waters of the mountain 
lake. 

But the main current keeps on through 
Delhi, with its memories of past dynasties and 
emperors more gorgeous and more extravagant 
than any the rest of the world has ever known; 
through Amritsar and Lahore, the sacred 
centres of the Sikhs; through Rawalpindi, 
where the massed battalions are ever waiting; 
over the Indus at Attock, up to Peshawar and 
through the long, low Khaibar Pass to Landi 
Kotal, the Ultima Thule of English authority in 
India. 

THE MONDAY LETTER FROM HOME 

Others, again, run through from Bombay 
to the rocky fortress of Gwalior or to Agra, 
where rise the most exquisite of all India’s 
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homes of the dead, the incomparable graves of 
Akbar, Itmad-ud-Daula, and, last and best of 
all, the Taj. Perhaps we must reckon the fort 
of Agra and Fatehpur-Sikri as homes of the 
dead in no less real a sense. But all are 
exquisite, and in every one of them an English 
letter is read each Monday in the year. But 
the great body of the mail still runs on eastward. 
East through Cawnpore, of which the English- 
man still speaks in bated tones, to Lucknow; 
east past Benares, the holiest city of all 
India, eastward still through the hot, streaming 
jungle swamps among which Calcutta has 
made firm her foundations, or up the jungle 
clad spurs of the Himalayas to Darjeeling. 

And yet this is only part of the work of the 
mail. While the first letters are being opened 
in Ahmadabad, the southern mails are speeding 
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fast to Hyderabad, Madras, and the hot steamy 
jungles of the Carnatic. And still there is 
Burma awaiting its mail-bags on a Wednesday 
afternoon; still our resident in Gyangtse looks 
southward for the mounted dak. 

There is no corner in all India that is not 
searched out and found by this almost perfect 
service which, unnoticed and unpraised, is 
carried out week after week, from year’s end to 
year’s end. Those who have known in even 
the most casual way of the work that is thus 
steadily and unostentatiously done by the 
Indian Mail Service, will be the first to admit 
that it is in no spirit of irony that at the outset 
of this article I have called it a miracle. And, 
roughly speaking, wherever the mail goes, there 
can an English visitor go too, as quickly and as 
well. 


TAFT: A CAREER OF BIG TASKS 


AS SECRETARY OF WAR 
BY 


EUGENE P. LYLE, jx. 


G Sie ties TAFT has held appoint- 
ive offices almost without interrup- 
tion, and without seeking one of 

them. Yet had he sought them by election, he 

would probably have had them all. In a 

constantly widening ircle, the confidence in 

him and his work ha. spread; and when he 
accepted the call to the War Department, he 
had behind him a practically unanimous public 
opinion. When he went out to the Philippines, 
he was known in Ohio as a great lawyer. 

When he came back, the whole country knew 

him as an exceptionally great administrator. 
Secretary Taft generally laps over an official 

title, and a popular one must be created for him. 

“The Wheel-Horse of the Administration” 

serves admirably, but “General Utility Bill” 

1s more striking. Instead of the President 
putting up a “Busy Day” sign, he says, in 
effect: “Go over and tell Taft about it.” That 
is the way the President gets his vacations, and 
sometimes the Secretary of State, as well. 
They can leave Washington confidently if 
Secretary Taft is “on the lid.” 





Whenever he is Secretary of Peace pro tem., 
the Secretary of War fairly exudes “cordial 
relations.” There are no dilemmas in his 
vocabulary. When the Kaiser asks us what 
we think of France in Morocco, Secretary Taft 
replies that we don’t think anything of it. 
Why should we? Morocco is nothing to us. 
And so, a diplomatic question untangles itself 
into a genial international smile. And, all the 
while, he is the jolliest of War Lords. Brist- 
ling is not one of his methods. It never seems 
to be necessary. 

There are correspondents in Washington, 
men who come in contact with him daily, who 
would be surprised to hear that the Secretary 
can really swear. They have never seen him 
angry, and decline to believe anything of him 
that is not even-tempered. He rarely shows a 
sign of strain, or loses his temper. Last spring, 
just before his trip to Cuba and to Panama, 
he had an unusually exasperating time. He 
was bearing the brunt of censure loaded by 
Congress on the Administration. He was 
working hard for the Philippine tariff and bank 
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bill. The Canal was again at the acute stage 
of periodic resignations, from chief engineer 
down. There were the bids for the work to be 
considered. There was the Brownsville affair 
—the only item of all this docket that was 
strictly Department business—and, on top of 
it, came Senator Foraker’s nettling attack. 
There was Cuba in a state of disorder. And, 
all the while, men waited twenty deep outside 
his door, and each man had a new difficulty 
to “tell Taft” about. At last the big, good- 
natured Secretary began to show signs of 
nervousness. 

“What, that fellow!” he would burst forth. 
“Blot him from the face of the earth! Why—” 
and then, at the very height of the outburst, he 
would break into laughter, and everything was 
all right again. 

For a time of peace, the Secretary of War is 
a very busy man. His Department has in 
hand tasks that overshadow those which 
usually go with the office. The War Depart- 
ment is building the Panama Canal. It 
nurses or chastises dependencies. It dis- 
courages repudiation and revolution in Latin- 
America. Compared with these, the routine 
of army affairs is not picturesque. The army, 
an instrument of war, gets itself lost in any 
‘ casual record of the present Department of 
War. © 

The dominating quality of Secretary Taft’s 
usefulness as “the Wheel-Horse” is tact. 
That is why the President sent him to settle a 
Cuban revolution without powder and ball. 
As in the Philippines, he steered clear of traps. 
The Cubans could worry no rash promises out 
of him, but were made to see that their lost 
independence might be regained only through 
their own good conduct. They understood 
that they must have a peaceable election, and 
that we do not wish to stay on their island any 
longer than necessary. Secretary Taft goes 
to the bottom of an insular broil. By sym- 
pathetic insight, he understands—and then 
it is all over with that particular revolution. 

He has also a penetrating and comprehend- 
ing eye on the Panama Canal. With no 
reference to notes, he explains the technical 
phases that one would suppose only an engineer 
on the ground could handle. It grows evident 
in a little while that he has mastered the entire 
situation. When he makes an estimate on the 
time and cost of taking out earth, he knows 
exactly the kind of earth it is, and allows for 
difficulties that even a geologist might not 
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foresee. He has at his finger-ends the same 
exact information about the tangled problem 
of trackage and dumping. He knows what 
the men eat, and how they live. He has been 
a veritable spendthrift of effort. 


AS A CABINET OFFICER 


As Secretary of War, one of that little group 
highest up in the Government, he is not dif- 
ferent from “Old Bill” of the prosecutor’s 
office in Cincinnati. He is a few years older, 
but not a day more exalted, not a day less 
hearty and unassuming. His face breaks into 
a smile as he greets an incoming group. His 
voice is soft, but not insinuating, and with never 
a hint of affectation. Neither is there the 
least cadence of the oratorical, nor the solemn 
intonation of the learned exhorter. It is all 
perfectly natural; most of all, it is considerate. 
Yet, as he grows more earnest, the voice gathers 
volume and you feel the reserve force behind. 

The Washington newspaper correspondents 
— and they are experienced judges of human 
nature—describe Secretary Taft as very 
“human,” which is possibly the best thing a 
newspaper man can say of anybody. They 
are genuinely. fond of the Secretary of War, 
because he is so real. The crabbedest among 
them, veterans who have inventoried states- 
men almost since the day of Lincoln, will tell 
you that Secretary Taft is the kindest man they 
have ever known in public life. 

For a civilian, Governor Taft came to the 
War Office with unique qualifications. During 
more than three years he had lived near the 
American soldier, when he and the soldier were 
both seeing actual service in the Philippines. 
He knew our fighting unit already, by personal 
contact. He has studied details since then, 
all the way to high strategics. He under- 
stands the troubles of the enlisted man, and 
favors probationary enlistment to offset deser- 
tions. He urges a tight chain of insular de- 
fenses, as a precaution. He inspects army 
posts, all the way from Fort Russell in Wyoming 
to Fort Sam Houston in Texas. He wants 
brigade posts, wherever possible, to give 
officers actual practice in handling large bodies 
of men. “An army is not to look at,” he says; 
he wants one that can fight, believing this to be 
“the most effectual means of preserving peace.” 
But a task like that requires time, and he warns 
us frankly: 


“‘If we once raised such an army as we did raise, the 
flower of which marched down Pennsylvania Avenue in 
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the grand review under Grant and Sherman, could we not 
do it again? In the enthusiasm of these glowing questions 
and periods, the awful sacrifice of life and money which 
we had to undergo during the four years in order to train 
our Civil War veterans and to produce that army, is 
entirely forgotten, and the country is lulled into the utterly 
unfounded assurance that a volunteer enlisted to-day, or 
a militiaman enrolled to-morrow, can in a week or a month 
be made an effective soldier. More than this, the fact 
that in the Civil War each side labored under the burden 
of having to use raw levies at first, while in any foreign 
war we might have our troops would have to encounter 
at once a trained and disciplined force, is entirely ignored.” 
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t was his half-brother, Charles P. Taft, who 
had put the pot on, and the fury of its boiling 
promised active political work in Ohio. Sen- 
ator Foraker thundered defiance and said that 
he would submit the question of the state’s 
choice to direct primary. This was agreeable 
to Mr. Charles P. Taft. Everybody in Ohio 
knows that Senator Foraker could be elected 
to nothing by direct primary, while in Cin- 
cinnati they say that Secretary Taft is virtually 
without an enemy. The Senator did not insist 
on the direct primary, and the “organization”’ 





THE SECRETARY OF WAR 


And then he adds this word of caution: 


“The lesson from the pension fund, however, instead 
of being, as it naturally is, a restraint upon expenditure 
to secure an efficient army, ought, if historically and criti- 
cally considered, to be a warning against the lack of prep- 
aration, for the extent of that pension roll is itself the 
greatest exponent of the fatuity of a policy of insufficient 
national defense.” 

AS A PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


When Secretary Taft returned from one of 
his insular trips last spring, he found that he 
was a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for the Presidency of the United States. 





was left to decide the matter. Wisely choosing 
between a standard-bearer who fears a direct 
primary and one who fears it not, the Republican 
State Committee declared for Taft. 

As a candidate for the Presidential nomina- 
tion, there is never any compromise of Secre- 
tary Taft’s straightforward simplicity. Re- 
cently he told the Republicans of the South 
that, so long “as the Republican party in the 
Southern States shall represent little save a 
factional chase for Federal offices in which 
business men and men of substance in the 
community have no desire to enter and in the 
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result of which they have no interest, we may 
expect the present political conditions of the 
South to continue.” Now the votes of the 
Southern Republican delegates are many, and 
may be the decisive votes in a national con- 
vention. The Secretary had no political reason 
for saying what he did, and there were reasons 
why he should not say it. But, as usual, he 
said exactly what he thought. Yet such are 
the contradictions of politics that a candidate’s 
“frailty” often becomes a source of strength; 
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steam-shovel men, down on the Isthmus. The 
other workmen on the Canal thought that the 
demands of the shovel-men were unreasorable. 
The Secretary said that he would investigate 
their complaints. But this did not suit the 
grievance committee that waited on him. It 
must have instant compliance, or there would 
be a strike. 

‘Do you mean to tell me,” demanded Mr. 
Taft, “that you want my decision before I have 
had time to inform myself?” 


? 








only a little while after the above denunciation, 
a Republican state convention in Kentucky 
virtually declared for Taft. 

Secretary Taft believes the tariff should be 
revised, and he first said so when such an 
utterance was akin to party heresy. This 
“frailty”? was acclaimed as an excellent one, 
especially since certain candidates already in 
the field were monotonously hide-bound in the 
doctrine of “stand-pat.” 

His labor decisions, referred to in a former 
article of this series, will be urged against him. 
Last spring he again offended Labor, because it 
was in the wrong. This was the case of the 








Yes, they did, or they would at once tender 
their resignations and stop work on the Canal. 

“Then,” replied the Secretary, “if I must 
decide without looking into the matter first, I 
shall have to request your resignations at 
once.” 

The committee looked at him amazed. It 
was hastily resolved that the unintimidated 
Secretary might have more time. He later 
found the shovel-men to be well paid, better 
paid than other labor on the Isthmus or than 
the same labor in the United States. He 
disapproved any further increase, “except 
under some provision of reasonable increase 
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applicable to all veteran skilled employees of 
the Commission who are paid by class rates.” 

Corporations who break the law are given 
leave to regard him with the same aversion as 
do the lawless of any other class. ‘Though he 
is in accord with the President’s policies, his 
friends do not believe that he would attempt 
the “radical” things that President Roosevelt 
has done. Being a lawyer, he would draw 
back before any “Constitutional sacrilege.” 
Yet, on the other hand, he would be as radical 
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localities; and indeed, in some instances, by rates in excess 
of that which would be reasonable for the service itself.” 

Before Mr. Roosevelt became President; 
before either “the Square Deal” or the Rate 
Bill were heard of, Judge Taft was hauling 
railroad receivers before him to answer to 
charges of rebating, and also writing a decision 
that broke the first trust ever broken by Federal 
law in our country. 

Again, there is so delicate a thing as religion, 
and it is feared that the blindly pious, 





SECRETARY TAFT INSPECTING QUARTERS AT GATUN, CANAL ZONE 


corporate power 


as any policeman toward 
For instance, 


that does not respect the law. 
he says: 

“Tt is readily conceded that the prosperity of the rail- 
roads plays a large part in the prosperity of the country, 
and that anything which disturbs their normal and proper 
income will disturb the business of the country; but what 
has that to do with the question whether there shall be an 
efficient tribunal to determine whether a railroad company 
is charging too high rates, or is discriminating against 
some individual or locality?” 


And then he adds: 


“Perhaps the most serious abuse of the last two decades 
has been the unjust discrimination in railway rates as 
between individual shippers and as between different 





unable to see the Christian spirit behind a creed 
not their own, will be arrayed against him by 
subtle manipulators. Secretary Taft is a 
Unitarian. No one in his camp admits, though, 
that for this reason the Christian spirit may not 
be alert in him. When his old classmates 
gathered around him just before he sailed for 
Manila the first time, he revealed his attitude 
toward his errand in these words: “I have 


some hesitation in saying what I am about to 
say, for I know there are some real missionaries 
in this company, and I may mistake the emo- 
tion; but I sincerely believe I have the mis- 
I know I want to do those 
Previous to this there was a 


sionary spirit. 
people good.” 











movement started to make him president of 
Yale, which he discouraged, but to an old 
friend he said, very earnestly, that he knew of 
no greater opportunity that could be offered 
in the work for righteousness. Another time 
he said: ‘‘I would not ignore or minimize the 
influence of religion on the development and 
uplifting of human character.” 

The Secretary’s friends may wish that the 
people knew him better. Yet one does not 


THE SECRETARY AWAITING HIS TURN TO ENTER A SHAFT 


There is no detail of canal construction with which he did not acquaint himself 


have to know him to judge him. He awakens 
the abiding trust of his fellows by his frankness 
and his sincerity. Even where he is not per- 
sonally known, there is the feeling that Secretary 
Taft is a public servant who can be depended 
upon for any kind of a job. 

President Roosevelt’s own estimate of the 
Secretary of War is not overdrawn. Mr. 
Taft, he says, combines as few men ever can 
combine, “‘a standard of absolutely unflinching 
rectitude on every point of public duty, and a 
literally dauntless courage and willingness to 
bear responsibility, with a knowledge of men 





(Concluded) 
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and a far-reaching tact and kindliness, which 
enable his great abilities and high principles to 
be of use in a way that would be impossible 
were he not gifted with the capacity to work 
hand in hand with his fellows.” 

When he shall have returned from his visit to 
the Philippines, he will have traveled an almost 
incredible number of miles on government 
business. Outside of the Navy, no other 
American has traveled so far in the public 


service. But he has gone far in another sense. 
From his graduation until now, his fiftieth 
year, he has not worked—for himself—at his 
profession more than perhaps six months all 
told. The years have all gone into the public 
service, just as the unthinkable miles of travel 
have gone with the character of the service as 
varied as that of the countries he has traversed. 

This, then, is his equipment as a_ public 
servant. “He has had the extraordinarily 
severe training for the highest service of the 
nation that possibly not one of our Presidents 
has ever had.” 
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WALL STREET AND THE BANKS 


O-DAY, in his 
fifty-seventh 
year, Mr. 


James Stillman is 
president of the big- 
gest and most power- 
ful bank in the coun- 
try. He is also the 
plenipotentiary in the 
strongest group of 
banks. When he be- 
came president of the National City Bank, it 
had a capital of one million dollars; now it has 
a capital of twenty-five millions. In those days, 
it had deposits of about twenty millions; now 
it has upward of $160,000,000 of individual 
deposits. ‘Then it stood alone; now it is the 
head of a banking oligarchy embracing, in all, 
nine national and six state banks, and at least 
six trust companies. 

This whole system, if one may call it so, is 
operated on what might be called “the Still- 
man idea.” It is a banking heresy. In effect, it 
is that a commercial bank may depart widely 
from the pursuits of commerce and lend itself 
largely to the uses of the promoter, the financier, 
and even the stock gambler. Little is esteemed 
to be beyond the province of the bank. It may 
properly discount commercial paper, promote 
a huge copper consolidation, finance a mining 
deal, or trade in bonds and stocks in almost 
any way it pleases. 

Some thirty years ago, this same heresy 
crept into the banking business in England. 
At that time, the firm of Baring Brothers was, 
perhaps, the largest single commercial bank 
in England. It had been built up by genera- 
tions of conservative business, slow, steady, 
certain. When Lord Revelstoke inherited its 
command, he was fascinated by the glitter 
and the glory of promotion. He saw huge for- 





MR JAMES STILLMAN 





BY 
C. M. KEYS 


tunes made in South 
America, in the finan- 
cing of huge mines, 
and in all other forms 
of financial promo- 
tion. Deliberately, he 
turned the policy of 
his house from the 
hard-tilled fields of 
commerce to the rich 
fields of exploitation. 

For ten years, winds blew fair. By 1890, the 
firm was one of the largest dealers in securities, 
and was loaded to the gunwales with the scrip 
that represented the development and exploita- 
tion of the Argentine Republic, among other 
ventures of the same sort. Then came the 
tempest, suddenly. To the utter amazement 
and confounding of the financial world, Baring 
Brothers hung out signals of distress. Help 
came, and the firm struggled on, under bare 
poles, distressed and crippled. 

The lesson of the Baring catastrophe was 
not, one may presume, lost upon Mr. Stillman, 
the new president of the National City Bank. 
Yet, with his eyes wide open, he deliberately 
chose for his bank a course similar to the 
course that had resulted in the Baring panic. 
Only, he watched, coddled, and guarded his 





MR. GEO. F. BAKER 


bank with the most assiduous care. Each 
step in its progress was guided by his 


hand. His genius, his marvelous intuition, 
his wonderful adroitness have been at all 
times at the call of his bank. Therefore, thus 
far, mistakes have been few, profits have 
been large, and banking power has more 
and more been concentred at the desk of 
Mr. Stillman. 

He is, in truth, the First Apostle of Concen- 
tration. When he was born into the banking 
world, each bank was a separate entity. The 
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National Bank Act had stipulated that each 
national bank should have “one place of busi- 
ness’’; and the simple-minded fathers of the sys- 
tem had taken that to mean that branch banks 
were not desired, nor desirable. The new 
president of the National City, however, was 
a dreamer of practical dreams. He began to 
picture his little million-dollar bank as the 
conqueror, the emperor, of all the banks. It 
was a time when trusts were in the making. 
He pictured to himself a banking trust, but he 
could not make the picture fit into the scheme 
established by the law. Therefore he sought 
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man policies, and Messrs. Stillman and Wil- 
liam Rockefeller are directors of it. It is the 
left arm of the system, so to speak. Mr. 
Stillman is a director in eleven banks and six 
trust companies in New York City. 

Of course, the process of consolidation by 
these means has not been confined to Mr. 
Stillman’s banks. Mr. J. P. Morgan, -the 
greatest of all promoters, has not lagged far 
behind. For years he has been recognized 
as the real dominant influence in the Bank of 
Commerce, and has had a working alliance 
with the First National Bank, of which Mr. 





THE BIRTHPLACE OF MR. JAMES STILLMAN, AT BROWNSVILLE, TEX. 


It is now occupied by the local agent of the ‘“‘ Gulf Coast Line’ 


a winding path that should run through the 
law, yet not transgress it. He found that path 
and follows it to-day, carefully, advisedly, 
shrewdly. 

Instead of establishing branch national banks, 
impossible under the law, there has been created 
a system of dependencies. Here, the interests 
that centre about the National City Bank have 
bought control of another bank; there, they 
have merely made an alliance and exchanged 
directors; here, again, the tie is even more 
elusive and intangible. The Hanover Nation- 


al Bank codperates closely with the Still- 


Geo. F. Baker is the president. These two 
banks stand at the head of the second largest 
group, consisting of five national banks and 
eight trust companies. It is not to be assumed 
that they are so closely related as are the City 
Bank and the Hanover Bank, but they are 
loosely allied. The third big bank in this 
group is the Chase National, strongly allied 
with the First National. In the third group, the 
National Park Bank heads a list of five banks 
and trust companies, mostly doing a commercial 
business. This group has not followed the 
usual practice of diverting its activities from 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK, NEW YORK 
“You will find the heart and centre of this plutocracy in the middle of the western edge of a flat-topped desk 
located in a small office in the southwest corner of the second floor of a little, white, unpretentious office-building 
halfway between the graveyard that bounds Wall Street on the west and the deep dark river that skirts it on the east ” 


commercial banking to financial banking. The 
fourth group combines the interests of Messrs. 
Morse and Heinze to control half a dozen 
national and a dozen state banks, and five or 
six trust companies. 

It must not be taken for granted that all the 
New York banks are affiliated with these 


groups, or that all have turned from commer- 
cial banking to other phases of the science. 
There are many strong, growing, enterprising, 
independent banks that are still handmaidens 
of commerce. The Chemical National might 
be cited as a type. 

It will be seen immediately that the two real 











fighting factors in Wall Street banking are the 
groups headed by the City and the Hanover 
National, and the group formed by the loose 
ccéperation of the First National and the Bank 
of Commerce. The first of these groups is the 
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Messrs. E. H. Harriman, H. C. Frick, H H. 
Rogers, and tneir allies. The second group is 
subject to the influence and policies of Messrs. 
J. P. Morgan, James J. Hill, and the Moore 
clique, which controls the Rock Island. ‘This 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
The headquarters of the English financis] system is, and must for years continue to be, the real money-centre of 
the world. Its rate ot discount largely controls the ebb and flow of gold in all markets 


so-called “Standard Oi! Group,” closely allied 
with the financial interests of the Rockefeller 
family and ready, in general, to codperate with 
Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. in furthering the 
interests and carrying on the activities of 


group, like the former, has its allies in the field 
of private banking, namely, Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Speyer & Co., and other 
smaller firms. 


There is nothing essentially pernicious in 
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a banking consolidation, nor in concentration. 
[In fact, concentration in banking was almost 
inevitable, as it has been the ruling principle 
of the last ten years in almost every line of 
business, here and abroad. It tends toward 
strength. It was this principle that made the 
Baring firm great and powerful before Lord 
Revelstoke formulated the heresy that wrecked 
it. No one decries concentration, for itself. 
Yet, harm has been done by the concentra- 
tion of banking interests in the forms above 
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the term “banking.” It is a wide field. In 
the main, it has three phases: commercial 
banking, investment banking, and _ financial 
banking or promotion. 

Commercial banking is seen at its best in the 
national and state banks. The former are 
about 6,500 banks, scattered over the country. 
They are regulated and inspected by the Gov- 
ernment at Washington, are authorized to issue 
notes secured on Government bonds and there- 
by furnish a supply of money for commercial 
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FUTURE 


Mr. Stillman has aspired “to found his bank (the National City Bank), at last, in the old Custom-House, the 
great stone-pillared pile into whose shadows his eyes look as he glances from his windows across the dusty street, 


and make that bank the Bank of All the Banks. 


described. The Stillman idea carried with it, 
and carries with it to-day, quite another factor 
than the mere concentration of banking power 
to carry out the behests of commerce. This 
second factor lies in the now undoubted fact 
that as the banking power has been concen- 
trated it has also been more and more diverted 
from commercial pursuits into the more allur- 
ing, swifter, and much more dangerous pursuits 
known as promotion, financing, and speculation. 
It is as well to outline the field covered by 





Perhaps he will do it ” 


needs, and are generally designed to be the 
handmaidens of commerce. The state banks 
are similar, but are under state laws and issue 
practically no notes. These two groups of 
banks, nearly 15,000 in number, are supposed 
to live largely upon the discounting of notes 
for the farmers, merchants, manufacturers, 
and others who do the business of the country. 
In general, they are not chartered for the pur- 
pose of dealing in real estate, stocks and bonds, 
or any other form of fixed capital. 
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A CENTRE OF HIGH PRESSURE si sealant 

Within this area, some of the fiercest financial battles have been fought. 

J. P. Morgan & Co. (beneath the cupola in front), H. B. Hollins & Co., the Sub-Treasury, the Hanover 
National, the Bank of Commerce, and the Equitable Building (in which Mr. Harriman has his office) 


It includes the offices of 

















Trust companies and savings banks make up 
‘he bulk of the investment banking. The 
former were originally designed to administer 
estates, make investments for people, certify 
mortgages, and do a general trustee business. 
Latterly, they have widened their field so that 
they do most of the things any other bank does, 
and some things that no other bank can do. 
It is not at all ‘infrequent to find a trust com- 
pany in New York discounting notes in one 
department, administering estates in another, 
dealing in foreign exchange in yet another, 
handling margin accounts for customers, acting 
as a money-broker, and conducting a depart- 
ment where people may purchase bonds for in- 
vestment. It is largely on account of the wide 
power of the trust companies that they have 
been sought by the consolidations of banks. 
Savings banks are strictly investment banks. 
They are supposed to take the savings of the 
people and invest them. In most states, the 
investment is strictly prescribed by law. In 
New York, these banks cannot do any dis- 
counting of commercial paper, such as the 
state and national banks can do, but they can 
loan a small proportion of their cash to national 
banks and trust companies. On account of 
the rigid laws in New York and on account of 
the fact that the savings banks are “mutual” 
—that is, are controlled by their depositors — 
there has been very little tendency to exploit 
them for private gain. Few, if any, of them are 
directly controlled by the great groups. 


BANKS THAT ARE NOT BANKS 


The promoter is not usually a banker, but 
the promoter and the banker work together. 
The proper place for promotion and banking 
to come together is the office of the private 
banker. He is supposed to be an individual 
who handles great funds of money for business 
people, his partners, his friends, himself. 
His profits are naturally immense, as his risks 
are enormous. Promotion is simply and solely 
a business enterprise, with all the natural risks 
that attend such enterprise. A subdivision 
of the promotion is stock-jobbing and bond 
underwriting. These are phases of the science 
of private banking. 

Under the old régime, these subdivisions of 
the banking business were unmistakably 
marked. Within the last fifteen years, these 
carefully drawn lines have been obliterated, 
so far as the New York banks are concerned. 
We have seen the whole machinery of the 
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National City Bank thrown into the flotation 
of the Amalgamated Copper Company; and 
the First National a maker of the market for 
Reading stocks in Wall Street. A trust com- 
pany was specifically created under New 
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THE NATIONAL PARK BANK, NEW YORK 


It heads a group of five banking houses, but the bulk of its business 
is commercial 


York laws to assist in the financing of the 
United States Shipbuilding Company, and re- 


organized within two years when that company 


collapsed. Time and time again, great national 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


““You may stand near the tomb of Alexander 
Graveyard, and look into Wall Street. 
building of red brick and brown stone. 


banks in the two groups have been coupled 
with private bankers in offering for sale 
blocks of bonds underwritten. No man 
who has not known Wall Street can realize 
how anxiously the speculative public watches 
the market attitude of the National City and 
the First National Bank of New York. 


Hamilton, 
On the northeast corner of Broadway 
That is the First National Bank ” 
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OF NEW YORK 


the father of our financial system, in Trinity 


and Wall stands an old, stained 


On March 14, 1907, there was a so-called 
“panic” in Wall Street. Stocks dropped 
suddenly — five, six, ten dollars a share. At the 
bottom, there appeared some remarkable 
buying. Huge blocks of stock were taken in 
the market, apparently without fear and with- 
out the slightest hesitation. The market 
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‘urned about, and a rally followed. People 
suessed that some great financiers had come to 
the help of the market. 

It happened that the writer saw a privately 
circulated statement, dated March 20th, show- 
ing the condition of one of the big national 
banks in Wall Street on that date. The bank 
is supposed to be a commercial bank, and not 
an investment bank. On that date, six days 
after the panic, the statement showed that it 
owned $57,000,000 worth of “stocks and 
bonds.” Its commercial loans, in the form of 
discounts, were practically nothing. Nearly 
go per cent. of its available assets were invested 
in these “stocks and bonds or loaned on Wall 
Street collateral.” The statement did not 
show what the stocks and bonds were but I was 
assured, and believe, that nearly $50,000,000 
of that item consisted of active, listed stocks, 
bought mostly at the time of the panic, to be 
sold again as soon as the market would take 
them without trouble. 

That, it is hardly necessary to say, is not 


banking. It is stock gambling on a gigantic 
scale. That bank, on and about March 14, 


1907, was nothing more nor less than a blind 
pool, operating under a charter granted by the 
United States Government to do a commercial 
banking business. The whole affair was 
utterly in defiance of the Federal law to reg- 
ulate national banks. Moreover, this bank 
controls a group of banks. At that time, it 
called in from all possible quarters all the cash 
it could command. ‘To enable it to buy those 
stocks, funds were called out of commercial 
pursuits in nearly every section of this city. 
This illustrates the worst phase of the banking 
method, as practised in Wall Street and else- 
where in New York. When the market in Wall 
Street is a natural market, running along with- 
out stimulation, it is not an evil. It does not 
drain away commercial money to any great 
extent, but merely takes up the surplus or 
calls in fer investment the money hoarded 
away in vaults or hidden in corners. But when 
there is an artificial market, kept alive and 
humming by the operations of huge pools or 
by the pernicious attempts of banks or private 
individuals in command of banks to make a 
market for securities in which they have an 
interest, it draws away not merely the surplus 
but also a large part of the funds that otherwise 
would be used in commerce. For the great 
central banks call upon the commercial banks 
for cash, and get it: or sometimes they put up 
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the rates in Wall Street to a point that busi- 
ness men cannot pay, and so divert into the 
market the funds of banks perfectly honest and 
well-intentioned in themselves. 


THE EVIL OF WALL STREET CONTROL 


I remember the case of a voung Westerner 
who accepted a position as vice-president of a 
trust company, controlled by a larger trust 
company, in turn controlled by one of the 
great Wall Street banks. He came on to New 
York, induced some of his business friends to 
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ENTRANCE TO THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 

This bank is one of “The First National Group” 
open accounts with the trust company, and 
settled down to what he conceived to be a life 
of banking usefulness. In time, the president 
went to Europe for a rest, and the vice-president 
took command. He discounted paper for the 
customers, loaned funds to good people on 
good security, and kept at all times a com- 
fortable cash surplus in the bank. 

One morning, he was called to the telephone. 
The man on the other end of the wire was the 
cashier of the larger trust company. The 
conversation ran something like this: 

“How much cash have you on hand, Mr, 
Y) \ceeees Rd 
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LOOKING WEST (TCWARD TRINITY CHURCH) FROM THE CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Within the circumscribed view we may catch glimpses of half-a-dozen national banks, as many trust companies, 
and half a hundred private banking offices doing the bulk of the money business of Wall Street 
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“About $250,000, I think.” 
“TI wish you would send me over about 


$200,000 of it. ‘The bank is asking for it.” 

“T don’t think I can do it. Our discounts 
are pretty heavy right now, and I guess I shall 
want all the money I have. In fact, I am figur- 
ing on borrowing some at the end of the week.” 

“Well, you know the way it is. They are 
getting 18 per cent. downtown, and money is 


THE INTERIOR OF THE 
I have no orders about it, but am just 


I think it would 


scarce. 
asked to find out about it. 
pay to come down.” 

He declined again. Twenty minutes. later, 
the cashier of the larger bank called him. 

“Mr. Y—tells me,” he said, “that you can 
spare us $200,000. I wish you would send it 
down by messenger.” 

“I don’t see how I can get along without 
that money. Our customers count on us, and 
it would cause some feeling around here to 
fail them.” 
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“Now look here: a bank is not a philan- 
thropic institution. We can get 20 per cent. 
right now for that money, and it doesn’t 
seem common sense to loan it at 6 per cent. 
I think you will see that it is better to 
send it down, even if you have to borrow 
later to meet your discounts, the necessary 
ones.” 


The money went down. Two weeks later, 
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PARK BANK, NEW YORK 


the Westerner went back to the West, where, 
as he says, “a bank is a bank, not a runner for 
Wall Street.” 

If this were an isolated example it would 
have little significance, but it is a well-known 
fact that it is not an isolated example. It 
is merely a perpetual phase of the banking 
business as practised in New York. There 
are two dozen of the smaller banks and 
trust companies in this city whose main 
function is to receive deposits and pile up 
surpluses which may be called by the larger 
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Courtesy of The Bankers’ Pub. Co. 


THE OFFICE OF A NEW YORK BANK PRESIDENT 
Chase National, is much more elaborate than 
or Mr. Baker 


Barton Hepburn, of the 
Mr. Stillman, 


The private-office of Mr. A. 


banks of Wall Street, and which are steadily 
so called. 


HOW NEW YORK BANKS USE MONEY 


I do not mean to intimate that all the re- 
sources of the great trust banks are devoted to 
the uses of speculation. That is a charge fre- 
quently made by irresponsible writers, but it is 
very far from the truth. The following figures, 
taken from the report of condition on August 
22, 1907, will serve asa text from which to form 
a judgment with regard to the leading banks: 


CONDITION ON AUG. 22, 1907 


STOCKS, BONDS 
AND MORTGAGES 


$25.695,0c0 


BANKS 


National City 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


$119,532,000 


Bank of Commerce 109,200,000 12,905,000 
First National 37,619,000 53115,000 
Chase National 36,879,000 11,965,000 
Hanover National 47,021,000 2,774,000 


These two items are the chief items that show 


that of 


how the banks use the money they receive. 
The “loans and discounts” are either commer- 
cial paper or money loaned to borrowers on 
collateral. In a small country bank, nearly the 
whole of the money is normally used in making 
discounts. The proportion tied up in stocks, 
bonds, etc., is extremely small. 

It is entirely different with the big banks in 
New York. For instance, the item of 
$109,200,000 loans and discounts for the Bank 
of Commerce probably represents largely loans 
made on collateral, either to companies or to 
individuals. The stocks and bonds of the 
United States Steel Corporation, of the Southern 
Railway, of the Erie Railroad, and of all the 
other Morgan companies, and the stocks and 
bonds of the companies controlled by Mr. 
Thomas F. Ryan are acceptable as collateral 
in that bank, because Mr. Morgan and Mr. 
Ryan are the dominant directors of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. In the same way 
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the National City Bank made Amalgamated 
Copper stock suitable for collateral, even 
when it was nothing but a promotion gamble. 
In that way, it helped to float the stock. The 
First National Bank is glad to make loans on 
Rock Island stocks and bonds, or on the Hill 
stocks. If it had not been for the light of the 
countenance of Mr. Baker and the First Na- 
tional, the Rock Island flotation might not 
have been possible. 

In addition to making great loans on the 
Wall Street stocks and bonds, thereby making 
speculation and brokerage business easy, the 
trust banks use a good deal of money in 
making loans directly to the trusts, either 
on collateral or in the form of discounts. 
In the old days, when the business now done 
by the Steel Corporation was handled by 
a host of small separate companies, these little 
steel companies were among the best cus- 
tomers of the local country banks. They 
used to come in and get their 30-day, 
60-day, or go-day paper discounted at good, 
fair rates, and the country banks counted them 
among the best of their customers. When 
they were combined, this practice ceased. 
To-day the country bank seldom sees their 
notes, except when some salesman for a big 
city bank comes along and offers a block of 
them at retail. 

Suppose that the Steel Company wants 
$5,000,000 for thirty days, to pay for a big 
shipment of steel rails delivered to a Western 
railroad, and to be paid for in thirty days by 
the railroad. The National Bank of Com- 
merce will take the company’s note for thirty 
days and discount it at 5% or 6%, or even 7%. 
This is fine business, and the National Bank 
of Commerce is in line to get it, because the 
Morgan influence is behind it and is strong in 
the Steel Company also. Since 1904, how- 
ever, the National City Bank has also had a 
sort of claim on it, because the Frick and Rocke- 
feller interests are also powerful in the Steel 
Trust. In the case of Standard Oil or Amalga- 
mated Copper or the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad, the National City Bank 
gets as much of the business as it cares to take. 
It is understood in Wall Street that it shares 
the business with the Hanover National Bank, 
but of course that is not the public’s business. 

Now, there is nothing speculative about this 
business. Provided that the collateral de- 
manded for loans is good enough, and that the 
discounts for particular trusts are not too heavy, 
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it is quite legitimate banking and does not 
transgress the letter of the law, no matter how 
foreign it may be to the spirit of the law. ‘Of 
course, everybody in Wall Street knows that 
the National City Bank will loan on Rocke- 
feller stocks perhaps more freely, particularly 
when the insiders are trying to boom these 
stocks, than on other stocks. Similarly, if a 
man wants to borrow money on Interborough 
Rapid Transit, or Metropolitan, or American 
Tobacco securities, or any other Ryan stocks 
or bonds, he goes first to the Bank of Commerce, 
or to the Morton Trust Company, because Mr. 
Ryan is powerful in these banks. There is 
discrimination by the banks. 

I remember seeing a nice little boom in the 
Hill stocks nipped in the bud by a bank that 
does not love Mr. Hill. For two weeks, that 
bank loaned freely on Hill stocks, loaning 
$750 on stocks worth in the market $1,000. 
Finally, the loans got big enough to make the 
bank think that it might be able to produce 
some excitement by causing the borrowers a 
little trouble. So it called in its loans on Hill 
stocks and announced to the borrowers that 
hereafter it would loan only $500 on stocks 
worth $1,000. The little boom that was going 
on in the stocks came to an abrupt and un- 
timely end. It would not be polite to try and 
guess how much money the president ef that 
bank made when he covered his “shorts” in 
the Hill stocks. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, te show 
that this item of “loans and discounts”’ repre- 
sents practically the working capital of the 
trusts that do their banking with the Wall Street 
banks, and the money on which the brokerage 
business is carried on. All the national banks 
of New York City have about $700,000,000 
or more of such “loans and discounts.” Ata 
time when the market is booming, the item of 
loans tends to expand rapidly. When a‘col- 
lapse hits the Street, the loans contract, some- 
times by as much as $50,000,000 in one week. 
Those are the days when the ominous word 
“panic” is displayed in large red type on the 
front pages of the “yellow” newspapers. In 
nine cases out of ten, the alleged panic is noth- 
ing more nor less than a deliberate retrench- 
ment made by the big banks, at the expense of 
the speculative public. 


SMALL PANICS MADE TO ORDER 


The bank and the stock flurry are so inti- 
mately related that it is as well briefly to indi- 
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cate the causes that may lead and have led 
to sudden retrenchment in loans by the banks, 
and thereby to little panics or flurries in the 
market. The San Francisco earthquake may 
be cited to illustrate one variety of these causes. 
It came when the banks were loaning very 
freely. It created a huge gap, and the banks 
knew that they would be called upon by the 
banks of the West to give up some of the money 
that these Western banks have on deposit with 
the Wall Street banks. It seems that the Wall 
Street banks did not want to disturb the mar- 
ket any more than they could help, so they 
called in their loans gently, slowly. In the 
two days that followed the disaster, all the 
clearing-house banks contracted their loans to 
the extent of about $23,500,000, which is quite 
an item but nothing marvelous. Of course, it 
was a very important factor in causing the 
market collapse, but the primary cause was 
merely human fright. On a smaller scale, the 
same phenomenon may be noted whenever a 
sudden failure of a stock-exchange house takes 
place, in the case of a great fire like that at 
Baltimore or at Rochester, or when any sudden 
catastrophe threatens a great loss of property 
or money. 

A more frequent cause of contraction by the 
banks is the necessity of supplying big clients 
with money to pay their debts. For instance, 
suppose that the Steel Corporation has 
$10,000,000 of dividends to pay on November 
sth. The dividends are paid by check — we 
shall say on the Bank of Commerce, and the 
Chase National. These banks get ready for 
that payment by calling in some loans. They 
have held the Steel Trust’s money, and have 
loaned it freely through the summer and up to 
about October 1st. From that time, they do 
not loan so freely. If the loans do not con- 
tract of their own accord, the banks will begin 
to call them in toward the end of October. 
There may happen to be a slight, or even a 
serious, let-up in the stock market. If the 
loans are well distributed, such disturbances 
donotamounttomuch. If,onthe other hand, 
there is some great pool which is running 
almost entirely on money borrowed from these 
banks, and all this money is called in, the pool 
either has to hurry about and borrow the money 
elsewhere, or let go its stocks. If the banks 


are not very friendly to the pool, something 
serious may happen to it. 

This leads naturally to the cause that brings 
about most of the scattered but serious 
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collapses in the market, using the word “col- 
lapse” to mean a sudden, abrupt, and danger- 
ous drop of ten dollars or more a share in the 
principal stocks. In nine cases out of ten, such 
a collapse is due to the curbing of some great 
speculative move. Perhaps a group of financiers 
has been booming Union Pacific. It has been 
borrowing money in tens of millions. . Sud- 
denly, it can go no further. The public won’t 
buy. The New York banks will not lend any 
more money. The insurance companies have 
been cut off by the new laws. The railroad 
treasuries, the express company banks, even 
the private funds of the financiers are taxed to 
their limit. A frantic effort is made to borrow 
money in England. That fails. 

Then selling must begin. The pool manager 
gives orders to brokers on the Exchange to 
lighten the load. The prices of this stock 
collapse, slowly at first, then swiftly, as the news 
gets abroad. Rumors fly about the financial 
district as wasps on a hot summer day. This 
bank has called loans on the Union Pacific 
pool; that bank is deliberately crushing the 
pool; a group of Rock Island capitalists has 
started to unload a great block of stock picked 
up at low prices just for this purpose; Keene 
is fighting the market; Messrs. Frick and 
Harriman have fallen out, and the former is 
letting go; The City Bank has told the Harri- 
man pool that it must lighten its burden. 

The whole market drops. As the prices 
sag, a thousand loans on other stocks than 
Union Pacific must be protected. Perhaps the 
Hanover National has a loan of $100,000 to 
one man, secured on Great Northern stock 
worth, at the time the loan was made, $150,000. 
As this stock drops, the margin clerk reports 
that the margin of security is too slight. The 
man to whom the loan was made is asked to 
strengthen it, or pay off the loan. He may not 
be able to do either. Then he must sell his 
stock, or pert of it. So the process goes, in 
every stock, in every bank. Next day, the 
newspapers are full of the “ panic.” 

Now, that is not a panic. It is deliberate; 
a panic is not. That is logical; a panic is not. 
That can be stopped at any moment by the 
banks; a panic cannot. The difference be- 
tween it and a panic is the difference between 
having a leg cut off by a skilful surgeon and 
by a railroad train. The leg is lost in each 
case, but the process is as different as can be. 

Wall Street’s surgical ward is well manned. 
Mr. Stillman and Mr. Morgan are its heads. 
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When Mr. Morgan is away, Mr. George W. 
Perkins takes his place, but the cable is kept 
busy. The group includes Messrs. Baker, of 
the First National, Hepburn of the Chase 
National, Valentine P. Snyder, of the Bank 
of Commerce, and, sometimes, Jacob H. 
Schiff, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. In very acute 
cases, the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
George B. Cortelyou, is on hand; but his real 
function is to apply the bandages, in the shape 
of a deposit of government money taken out 
of the Treasury and deposited in the banks. 
It is a useful function and one that should 
be encouraged, for bandages are useless until 
they are used. 


THE ITEM OF STOCKS AND BONDS 


Enough has been said to establish the in- 
timate relationship that exists between these 
great Wall Street banks, the heads of the 
financial world, and the markets of Wall Street. 
The regular and legal and legitimate functions 
of the Wall Street bank in its relations to the 
trust and the trust securities have been out- 
lined, at least. It remains to turn attention to 
the second column in the table on page 9530. 

In a very small degree, these figures represent 
legitimate banking business. A national bank 
is supposed to buy some bonds, a very small 
amount, as a sort of “second line of reserve,” 
so-called. The bonds should be safe, sound, 
and marketable. A national bank has no 
right at all to deal in real-estate, or in real- 
estate mortgages. In fact, nearly all its re- 
sources are supposed to be kept in forms that 
are “liquid,” that is, that may be easily made 
into cash. 

For the rest of this table, it represents, in 
large part, the speculative proclivities of the 
banks. The principal offender is the First 
National Bank. It will be noted that on 
August 22d it had 53 million dollars tied up in 
these stocks and bonds, and only 37 millions in 
discounts and loans, of which probably 30 mill- 
ions consisted of loans in Wall Street on collat- 
eral, about $11,000,000 being loans “on call.” 

I am told, and I believe, that much of 
this $53,000,000 of stocks and bonds consisted 
of listed stocks, bought in the Wall Street 
market and held either for investment or for 
speculation, that is, to be sold again as soon 
as the market will take them. 

This First National Bank is a peculiar in- 
stitution. You may stand near the tomb of 
Alexander Hamilton, the father of our financial 
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system, in Trinity Graveyard, and look into 
Wall Street. On the northeast corner of 
Broadway and Wall stands an old, stained 
building of red brick and brown stone. That 
is the First National Bank. It, like Mr. Still- 
man’s bank, is very plain, outside and inside. 
When you go in, you will find the vice-presidents 
and most of the other officials sitting at roll-top 
desks, ready to talk about anything from the 
stock-market up, or down, according to the way 
you look at it. In the corner of the banking 
room is a door, leading into Mr. Baker’s room. 

If you happen to meet the president, you will 
find him charming. He inclines to the English 
type, restful and bland and soothing. He was 
born, they say, in Troy, N. Y., in 1840, but he 
carries his sixty-seven years very well indeed. 
He is not what one would call a rollicking soul, 
but he is far from being cold and distant, as 
his great rival, Mr. Stillman, is. He strikes 
one as being solid and true, and not at all as the 
president of the most speculative of our great 
banks. 

But Mr. Baker got his training in a bad 
school, perhaps the very worst possible — in 
a private banking house addicted to high 
finance, risky underwriting, and bankruptcy. 
The house was Jay Cooke & Co., Philadelphia. 
If any man wants to study the training of Mr. 
Baker, let him read the history of the financing 
of the Civil War, the Northern Pacific financing, 
and the collapse of the House of Cooke. He 
will find it in all histories of Wall Street. When 
he has finished it, he will know part of the reason 
why the First National Bank has a weakness 
for stocks, and for high finance at large and 
plenteously. 

When that firm failed, Messrs. Baker, H. C. 
Fahnestock, and James A. Garland, all prom- 
inently connected with Jay Cooke & Co., 
bought the First National and took over the 
“good-will” and much of the business of the 
fallen house. History says that they were 
backed in the venture by the money of a very 
wealthy woman. At any rate, that is the 
genesis, in the main, of the First National 
Bank of to-day. Later, Morgan interests came 
in, chiefly, it is said, on account of the common 
interest of the two in the Northern Pacific. 
This also brought Mr. J. J. Hill into more or 
less close relatiorship with the First National. 

Finally, the Moore brothers came to New 
York from Chicago and started on a terrific 
career of what looked to Wall Street like the 
wildest finance in history. They needed a 
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bank or two, of course. Any one who reads 
this article will see that people who proposed 
to do what the Moores proposed to do will need 
a bank, or two. They wisely picked out the 
First National as fitted, by precedent and 
ethics, for their purposes. They bought huge 
blocks of its stock and finally took their places 
on the board of directors. They have been 
good customers, and have behaved like gentle- 





A CITY WITHOUT STRIKES 





men — so says the bank itself. I was once 
informed, as though it were a latter-day marvel, 
that not once has any member of the Moore 
clique ever asked the First National Bank to 
over-certify a check, loan beyond the legal 
limit, or in any other way extend such 
“accommodation” as, in the old days, was 
considered a legitimate perquisite of the large 
bank stockholder. 


(In the third article of this series, the career of the First National Bank of New York City will 
be continued; and the burning question of “reserves,” and the relation between the United States 
Government and the Wall Street banks will be taken up in some detail.| 


A CITY WITHOUT STRIKES 


MANCHESTER, N. H., WHERE LABOR IS ORGANIZED, BUT WHERE THE 
LOWEST WAGE IS KEPT ABOVE THE COST OF COMFORTABLE LIVING 


BY 


FRENCH STROTHER 


RE you on the corporation, or off the 
A corporation?” That is the great ques- 
tion in Manchester, N. H. To be on 
the corporation means that you work for the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, some- 
where in the double row of cotton mills that line 
both sides of the Merrimac River in a solid 
mass of bright-red brick nearly a mile and a 
third long. If you are off the corporation, you 
do not work for the Company, and you are 
probably either a shoe-worker in one of the 
several shoe factories, or you are in business 
“on the Street””—if you are on the corporation 
your geographical location is defined as “on 
the Canal’”—or you are a stranger. 

But, even if you are off the Corporation 
and anything else than a shoe-worker, the 
chances are nine to one that you make your 
living out of the people who make their living 
on the Corporation. If you are a merchant, 
the operatives are your customers; if you are a 
politician, they elect you or defeat you; if you 
are a Catholic priest, they are your parishioners. 
The Corporation is older than the city; it once 
owned most of the land upon which the city 
is built, and still owns much of it; it provides 
work and pay for most of the 70,000 people 
who live in Manchester; politics are what the 
Corporation wants them to be, in the long run; 
the hours of the schools are adjusted to suit 





the convenience of the mill operatives; and 
even religion is its friend and bulwark. 


THREE STRIKES IN FIFTY-FIVE YEARS 


And in fifty-five years, there have been only 
two general strikes in Manchester, and one 
other serious strike. In 1856 the cotton mills 
were Closed down by a strike so violent that the 
riot act was read in public on the streets. In 
1886, the operatives struck again, and lost. 
Four or five years ago the shoe-workers went 
out for a couple of weeks, lost, and went back 
to work. To-day everything is quiet. Every- 
body has a job, and the “‘loafer” on the streets 
is warned to get one or to “get out,’ as there 
is plenty to do. 

I went to Manchester to learn why the city 
had no strikes. I talked to labor leaders, mill 
superintendents, newspaper men, city officials, 
schoolboys, mill operatives, and physicians. 
I asked them all why there were not more 
strikes. Every one of them had some fault 
to find with the mills or the factories, but no 
two pointed out the same fault; the flaws each 
one found depended on his own relations with 
them and on his own point of view. But all, 
labor leaders included, said that there were no 
strikes because there was “nothing much to 
kick about.” In other words, there were 
plenty of personal grievances, and no doubt 
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many of them were just; but, generally speak- 
ing, capital and labor get along there because 
they deal fairly with each other. 


LABOR UNIONS NOT ARROGANT 


Union labor outside the cotton mills is 
strongly organized in Manchester. Twenty-six 
unions are enrolled with the Central Union. 
A labor leader checked them off for me, with 
comments on their condition. In nearly every 
instance, the union controls labor conditions 
in its trade. Most of the trades have the eight- 
hour day. Nearly all have received increases 
of wages, so that they are on a fair footing with 
the best in New England. In nearly every 
case, these advantages were got without much 
trouble, usually without a strike, often simply 
by asking for them. Where strikes have been 
called (except in the shoe strike a few years 
ago), the walkout affected only one shop or one 
department, and lasted only a few hours or a 
day or two. Requests for improved conditions 
have usually been made through a committee 
of the union, dealing directly with the respon- 
sible managers of the business, and it seems to 
have been tacitly accepted by all that these 
committees had the confidence of their fellow- 
workers and had the right to present grievances 
and to have them discussed fairly and in an 
amicable spirit. 


DIPLOMACY BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR . 


The unions are strong, and the managers 
know it: the managers have the power of 
capital behind them, and the unions know it; 
but both sides have wisely refrained from 
talking about their strength and from using 
threats or bluster. The method has _ been 
rather that of the diplomats of the great 
Powers who discuss their differences in seeming 
oblivion of the force that really determines 
results. Each side steadily pursues its own 
advantage—the managers, the maintenance of 
a low cost of production; the operatives, better 
hours and more pay—and the result of this 
pursuit by these methods and in this spirit 
is the nearest approach to ideal peace that 
civilized people have attained anywhere— 
peace that is maintained by preparedness for 
war while using every device to avert conflict. 

Neither capital nor labor in Manchester 
wants trouble. The mills are prosperous, help 
is barely sufficient to the needs of production, 
and a strike would be a costly interruption of a 
business involving many millions of capital. 
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The laborers in the mills are not so well paid 
as they would like to be, but they make enough 
to live on and to spare under the present scale; 
and they prefer to accept the steady income 
they have rather than to fight for the best pos- 
sible income with the chance that the fight 
would probably cost more than the difference 
in pay. 

There are many other reasons why the mill 
operatives are content. The mills are a very 
old institution. They are by far the chief 
institution of the city. As a result, all the 
conditions of life in the city have long since 
been bent to suit the convenience and comfort 
and well-being of the operatives. The mills 
and their people have become accustomed to 
each other’s habits through long years of adjust- 
ment and the growth of custom. There has 
grown up a tradition of treatment that they 
may expect from one another. The old hands 
are used to this relation, and new hands soon 
absorb the tradition. Thus, to work in the 
mills is the normal thing to do; it is as natural 
a relation to life in Manchester as it is for an 
Indian to belong to his tribe. 


“NOTHING TO KICK ABOUT” 


The Corporation keeps the cost of board 
and lodging down to a fair level throughout 
Manchester by going into the business of land- 
lord itself. It owns attractive brick houses, 
set in a beautiful park-like reservation with 
lawns and flowers and magnificent shade trees; 
and it lets these tenements (which do not 
correspond at all to the barren and ugly city 
tenements) to old, trusted employees, who 
sublet rooms and provide board. The Cor- 
poration keeps the houses in repair, pays the 
taxes, and sees that they are properly heated 
and kept in sanitary condition. The Corpora- 
tion charges a very low rental, and compels the 
sub-letting tenant to charge a very low rental 
and a very low rate for board to the operatives. 
Girls who make an average weekly wage of 
$11 can thus get excellent board and good 
lodgings for $3.50 a week; and with other 
operatives the proportion of expense is about 
the same. In spite of the small income, the 
tenants succeed in making a profit, and many 
of the prosperous businesses in town were 
founded on the earnings made as Corporation 
boarding-housekeepers. Only a tenth of the 
operatives live and eat in these tenements, but 
the competition they exert keeps down the cost 
of living everywhere in town. 








Many curious loca: customs have grown up 
to defend and make easy the local peculiarity 
of relationship with the mills. The operatives 
work long hours five days in the week, partly 
by choice, so that, under the fifty-eight-hour 
law of New Hampshire, they may have Satur- 
day afternoon as a holiday. These hours are 
from half-past six in the morning till twelve, 
and from one till six in the afternoon. Hence, 
the public schools are dismissed from half-past 
eleven till two o’clock, so that the children may 
have time to take lunches to members of their 
families who work in the mills, and then to get 
their own. 


MANCHESTER AFTER WORKING HOURS 


With such long hours, there is little time for 
marketing or shopping or recreation during 
the day. Hence, every Thursday night and 
every Saturday night, Elm Street (‘the Street”’ 
is its only name in common conversation), 
which is the shopping centre, is brilliantly 
lighted, with every store and shop and bar and 
bank and pleasure resort open until ten or 
eleven o’clock. On these nights the street is 
thronged with townspeople of all ages and 
conditions, shopping, marketing, going to the 
theatres, flirting, or simply parading in their 
best clothes—good clothes they are, too—for 
the pleasure of seeing and being seen in a crowd. 
The banks receive deposits on these nights, 
and the savings banks say they have so much 
cash from the operatives that they discourage 
large deposits. Even the tax collector’s office 
is open, and a long line of men and women, 
plainly operatives, reaches out into the street 
and for some distance along the sidewalk, 
waiting their turn to pay taxes on real estate 
bought with their savings. 

These tax payers are quiet, serious-looking 
folk. Indeed, there is very little of the boister- 
ous spirits and laughter, even among the young 
people, such as would be seen, for instance, on 
the streets of a Western town on Saturday 
night. But there is plenty of good humor and 
quiet joking, though on the whole there is an 
impression that these people take life pretty 
seriously. Many of them have had to face its 


responsibilities rather young; part of the 
impression may be due to the native reserve 
of the people, and part to the racial prejudices 
that run strong between the different nation- 
alities that populate the city. 

There are distinct racial groups in Man- 
chester. The large department stores are 
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owned by “the Yankees,” as they call them- 
selves. The dry-goods stores, confectionery 
shops, notion shops, and many other of the 
best retail businesses in the city are owned by 
French Canadians. The little newsboy why 
dogged my footsteps down the street was 
crying “Ah-me-reé-can papers” with a broad 
accent. French, Polish, Italian, and Greek, 
are heard everywhere. There are many Irish 
in the city. 

These people live in fairly distinct districts 
with members of their own race. They divide 
also into parishes. The Poles have their own 
churches and schools. The French have 
theirs, and their own labor unions. But a very 
large majority of them are Catholics, however 
they may nationalize their religion. Nearly 
every Catholic child attends a parochial school, 
and all the Catholics look with reverence at 
the big brick house of the Bishop that adjoins 
the Cathedral. Catholic church spires, 
Catholic schools, Catholic hospitals, Brothers’ 
houses, and convents are all only symbols of 
the central authority that resides there and that 
exercises great power. And this power has 
been for industrial peace. It is credited in 
Manchester with having often been the inter- 
mediary between the operatives and the mills, 
and with having prevented many strikes. 


SOCIAL LINES NOT SHARPLY DRAWN 


The residence districts of town are divided 
also upon the basis of wealth. The richest 
people flock together in the North End, the 
poorest in the South End, and the everyday 
man who owns his home lives between the two. 
The houses of the rich make their little preten- 
sions to superiority—in size, in the weird archi- 
tecture that is so strangely pleasing to Amer- 
icans with money and uncultivated taste, and 
in the greater sweep of surrounding lawns. 
The “middle-class” houses are built for comfort 
with economy. The poor live in tenements, 
according to their means and choice—the Poles 
and Irish in pretty good, clean houses, the Greeks 
in seeming pleasure at the presence of dirt. 

But, though this division by economic station 
is an accepted fact, and though in general the 
social groups are necessarily determined largely 
by a man’s ability to entertain as well as his 
friends, there is little attempt to be aristocratic 
or socially exclusive, because it often happens 
that the wife of a steam engineer in one of the 
mills has a clear title to membership in every 
patriotic and historical society, from the 
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Colonial Dames down—and the rich man’s 
wife who lives out near Stark Park has not. 
When the rich people want to be “society” 
people, they go to York, Me., where there is a 
rich and socially exclusive summer colony that 
understands such social ambitions and where 
their social pretensions do not anger the 
operatives. 

Such social lines are not drawn, too, because 
there is a good deal of New England contempt 
for that sort of thing, and some New England 
sense of a duty to be democratic. Furthermore, 
Manchester is a working town. The rich 
people have their work to do as well as the poor, 
serious work that involves the responsibility 
for large investments of capital, and they have 
to take their work seriously enough to go at it 
pretty much in their shirt-sleeves. Even the 
exalted and. lonely agent of the mills—the direct 
and locally omnipotent representative of inscru- 
table and omnipresently omnipotent “ Boston 
capital” —is a plain, blunt man, whose father 
before him was agent, and whose son after him 
will be agent. He is too busy to waste on 
frivolity the energies that make him an efficient 
workman at a big job. 


MERCHANTS WHO ROSE FROM THE RANKS 


The everyday people—merchants and the 
like—cannot afford to offend their customers 
by ostentation, and their customers are the mill 
people, many of whom remember when the 
merchant was a bobbin-boy or a mule-spinner. 
For there are many operatives who have been 
in the mills thirty, forty, even forty-five years. 
They have saved money and bought homes; 
their children and their children’s children 
have foilowed them into the mills and built 
homes alongside the old folks. Some of them 
left the mills and rented Corporation tenements, 
and made money enough by boarding and 
lodging other operatives to get into businesses 
of their own or into more skilled trades at better 
pay. Most of “the Yankees,” who were the 
bulk of the operatives forty years ago, have 
done this. Many of the Irish, who succeeded 
them, have done it. Many of the French 
Canadians, who succeeded the Irish and now 
form the chief labor supply, have done it. Grad- 
ually they are being succeeded by Poles and 
Greeks and Italians. In other words, the con- 
ditions of life in Manchester have been so 
regulated that it has been possible for the 
operatives to lift themselves in the economic 
scale so generally that the upward movement 
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can be traced in bulk by nationalities and by 
short terms of years. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RIGHTLY ADJUSTED 


These people might easily have gone to other 
towns if Manchester did not satisfy them. 
There are dozens of mill and factory towns 
nearby, where they would be welcome. But 
most of them have preferred to stay. All the 
conditions of their life tend toward peace: 
the adjustment of everything to their con- 
venience; the influence of the Corporation in 
keeping down the cost of living; the influence 
of the Catholic Church; the sane temper of 
employers toward employees with grievances; 
the lack of ostentatious social exclusiveness; 
the force of tradition in a city of home-owning 
laborers long used to dealing with their em- 
ployers; and opportunity to advance in the 
economic scale. 

The case of Manchester has a large bearing 
on the broad subject of industrial peace in 
general. I have tried to show how it has been 
possible there for a large body of workers to 
have amicable relations with employers for so 
long a time. Of the reasons given above, I 
think the strongest is perhaps this: the em- 
ployers have been far-sighted enough to see 
that the success of their business would not 
best be furthered by a narrow and ugly struggle 
for every little advantage, even over their own 
men, that they could get. They have been 
businesslike enough — or sordid enough, if you 
please —to be very eager to succeed. But 
that ambition has not blinded their eyes to the 
fact that their employees have a stake in Man- 
chester as well as they, and that, by judicious 
interference in and direction of local economic 
forces, they could make living conditions such 
that the cost of living should always be less than 
the least wage paid, and thus eliminate the first 
great causes of discontent — poverty and lack 
ofopportunity. And by this method they have 
encouraged the growth of local attachments 
that have gradually welded the population into 
a permanent community in which the people 
have so much at stake that they are slow to 
risk what they have at stake in the uncertain- 
ties of strikes. The people are thus too stable 
to be friendly to merely irresponsible agitators, 
while, as a mass, they have the weapon of the 
momentum of that mass whenever its public 
sentiment has been crystallized. This crystal- 
lization is slow enough to make its judgment 
sound. 
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A $23,000,000 AQUEDUCT FOR LOS ANGELES TO BRING WATER 240 MILES FROM 
MOUNTAIN PEAKS TO THE SEA-SHORE, FOR CITY USE AND FOR IRRIGATION 


BY 


WILLIAM R. STEWART 


of about 50,000 inhabitants a year and 

with a surrounding country demanding 
more water for domestic and agricultural needs, 
began seriously to look about for a source of 
increased supply. The Los Angeles River 
was becoming inadequate, for the level of the 
underground streams was being alarmingly 
reduced by the extension of the irrigated areas 
of the San Fernando Valley. The situation 
became so strained that legal wars between 
country and city over water-rights waged hotly 
from the local courts to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

An investigation of the streams of the coastal 
range proved that while there were a number of 
sources of water supply, every drop of it had 
long before been preémpted by ranchers for 
irrigation, or by other towns. The United 
States Government also investigated the water 
resources of the vicinity, but only confirmed 
this report. 

The San Fernando Valley is a sort of pocket 
that has been gradually filled by detritus from 
the mountains of the coast ranges, and its deep 
gravel beds greedily absorb the flood waters 
from the mountain streams and maintain a 
great body of underground water. This body 
was becoming exhausted. 

About this time the problem was partially 
solved by a former city engineer and ex-mayor 
of Los Angeles, Mr. Fred Eaton. As a ranch- 
man and prospector, Le had explored the 
canons and the valieys of the high Sierras, 
and he turned his attention again to the Owens 
River, cradled in mountain snows, pouring 
through lost valleys, and issuing forth into the 
Owens Lake, a great salt sink with no outlet. 
The area of the Owens watershed is about 
2,800 square miles of sparsely settled country. 
Crowning the snow-clad peaks of the range 
is Mount Whitney, 15,000 feet above the sea. 
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The eastern walls of these mountains are steep 
and broken by deep ravines and cafions, 
among which are many diminutive valleys 
where the waters gather in natural reservoirs. 
Out of the latter the mountain streams drop 
into the Owens River Valley and flow south- 
eastward toward the desert. The valley is 
about a hundred miles long and ten miles wide. 

In 1905 Mr. Eaton, who had obtained options 
on water-rights land along the Owens River, 
suggested this plan to the water board: Let 
the city build an aqueduct with a capacity of 
20,000 miners’ inches (about 10 million cubic 
feet) and he would give the city perpetual 
rights to 10,000 miners’ inches of water. The 
city in return should give to Mr. Eaton and 
his associates all the water above 10,000 inches 
for irrigation purposes, electrical power devel- 
opment, and other commercial uses—they to 
pay the city for carrying the water in the 
aqueduct. The water board considered the 
offer, and then consulted the United States 
Government. The Government officials ad- 
vised that the proposal be rejected, and prom- 
ised sympathetic assistance to the city in carry- 
ing out the project independently. 

Mr. William Mulholland, superintendent 
of the water department, on whose recom- 
mendation the city had three years before 
brought out the Los Angeles Water Company, 
placing the water supply directly under munic- 
ipal operation, made an extensive investi- 
gation of the Owens River country and reported 
that it was feasible to bring the water thence to 
the city. Mr. Eaton was easily induced to 
part with what holdings he had, at a reasonable 
figure, and the department began at once to 
acquire options on other land which was 
needed. All this was done with the greatest 
secrecy, only the important civic organizations 
knowing what was in progress and even the 
members of the city council being kept in 


























ignorance. No field was to be left open for 
private speculation. So quietly was it all done 
that when officials of the United States 
Reclamation Service, who had begun to formu- 
late a plan for the irrigation of parts of the 
Mojave Desert, sought to acquire rights along 
this stream, they found that the people of 
Los Angeles had anticipated them. 

In July, 1905, when the newspapers first 
told the citizens of Los Angeles of the Owens 
River project, the city had already made its 
purchases. The water department had paid 
for them out of its ordinary appropriations. 
In September the people, by a vote of about 
14 to 1, approved a bond issue of $1,500,000 
with which to buy the land and pay for the 
preliminary work of surveying, etc. This work 
was begun at once. A board of engineers spent 
a month in the Owens River country, and their 
report sustained in every way the findings of 
Superintendent Mulholland and his assistant, 
Mr. J. B. Lippincott. In June, 1907, the 
people, by a vote of about ro to 1, authorized 
the issue of $23,000,000 in bonds to build the 
aqueduct. 

Construction work on the aqueduct is now 
under way and will be completed in about five 
years. The aqueduct will be by far the longest 
of any city-owned water course in the world. 
In Australia the city of Coolgardie is supplied 
by a pipe line, privately owned, 317 miles long, 
but it has three pumping relays and carries 
only 750 miners’ inches of water. When Los 
Angeles’ system of reservoirs is complete, the 
permanent supply from Owens River will be 
sufficient for a city of 2,000,000 population. 

Los Angeles will itself build this great 
aqueduct. At Tehatachepee it is now erecting 
a cement plant, at a cost of $350,000, where it 
will make its own cement. Apart from the 
cost of the steel piping, all the money spent 
for materials will go to southern California’s 
factories. ‘That means that about go per cent. 
of the entire $23,000,000 will find its way back 
to Los Angeles mills and men. 

The aqueduct will be constructed of con- 
crete and steel, will be approximately ten feet 
in height by fourteen in width, and will pass 
across deserts, over cafions and through moun- 
tains, to deliver its supply in a great reservoir 
near the city limits. There will be twenty- 
nine miles of tunnels through granite ranges, 
nine miles of steel pipe nine feet in diameter, 
and 186 miles of conduits. There will be 
few engineering difficulties to overcome, but 
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so much of the work will be in the Mojave 
Desert, where food and fuel supplies for the 
workmen are lacking, that it will present a 
commissariat problem not frequently encoun- 
tered. For a time the automobile, the suc- 
cessor to the burro as a means of desert trans- 
portation, will be relied on, but ultimately a 
railroad line will be constructed. The work 
will be done entirely by American citizens, a 
law of the state forbidding the employment of 
Chinese, Japanese, or Mexican labor. 

The diversion of the water of the Owens 
River to the aqueduct will be made about forty 
miles above Owens Lake, at an elevation of 
3,800 feet. Thence the water will be con- 
ducted in a canal higher than the natural 
grade of the river to a reservoir about 200 feet 
higher than the lake, and of a capacity of 
21,000,000,000 gallons. This reservoir will 
be the largest of the system and will store the 
flood waters of the region: and act as a settling 
basin. Four other smaller reservoirs at dif- 
ferent points along the aqueduct will be used 
for storage and regulation, and will also ensure 
the city against water famine in the case of a 
temporary accident to the main reservoir above. 

To provide power for boring the twenty- 
nine miles of tunnels, a $250,000 plant is being 
erected on Cottonwood Creek, a precipitous 
stream flowing into Owens Lake. The two 
principal tunnels will be, respectively, nine 
miles and five miles in length. About 5,000 
men will be employed as soon as the operations 
are fully under way. 

One half of the water brought from the 
Owens Valley will suffice for a population of a 
million (Los Angeles’ present population is a 
little less than 300,000), leaving the other half 
available for irrigation. The greatest dis- 
charge of the Owens River is during the sum- 
mer, when water is the most needed, and the 
regulating reservoirs will be so arranged that 
about 15,000 miners’ inches can be supplied 
to irrigators during the rainless season. This 
quantity will be sufficient to irrigate nearly 
100,000 acres of land, providing a direct 
revenue to the city from the sale of water of 
more than $1,000,000 and adding probably 
$50,000,000 to land values. During the past 


few years about 70,000 acres of nearby land 
have advanced in value by irrigation from 
practically nothing to about $1,000 an acre. 
These 70,000 acres now produce crops worth 
$24,000,000, support 40,000 persons, and pay 
Owens 


in taxes about $400,000 annually, 
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River water will double the productiveness 
of southern California and increase the sub- 
urban and rural population of Los Angeles 
County by 60,000 or 70,000 persons. 

At a point about thirty-five miles from the 
city, there will be a drop of 1,500 feet. Experts 
have calculated that it will be possible to 
develop at least 75,000 horse-power here, which 
at only one-tenth of the present rate of power 
in Los Angeles will bring to the city annually 
a net revenue of $1,406,000. This revenue is 
computed after all expenses of maintenance and 
operation and the interest on bonds and sinking 
‘fund have been deducted. The building of this 
power plant and the installation of transmis- 
sion lines and substations will cost between 
$4,500,000 and $5,000,000, which is not in- 
cluded in the $23,000,000 for the aqueduct itself. 

The confidence which Los Angeles feels in 
its great undertaking is largely its confidence 
in one man, Mr. William Mulholland, who 
will be at the head of the operations. Mr. 
Mulholland is Scotch-Irish-American. “Can 
you do the work?” (“wurruk” it sounds from 
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him) is the question he asks when a man seeks 
employment. If the man does the “wurruk,” 
he stays; if he doesn’t, he goes. 

In 1902 Los Angeles bought out the property 
of the Los Angeles Water Company and began 
to run the plant as a municipal enterprise. 
Since then the system has been practically 
rebuilt and many extensions made to keep 
pace with the marvelous growth of the city. 
Yet the price of water to the people has been 
reduced 25 per cent., and each year the depart- 
ment has shown a large surplus. 

Among the men who can “do the work” 
with Mr. Mulholland is Mr. J. B. Lippincott, 
who will be his chief assistant in building the 
Owens River aqueduct. Mr. Lippincott came 
to the water department in 1906, being at that 
time supervising engineer for the Pacific Coast 
district of the United States Reclamation 
Service and hydrographer of the United States 
Geological Survey for California. He had 
previously been head engineer of the two 
principal reclamation projects on the Pacific— 
the Klamath and Yuma River systems. 
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METCHNIKOFF’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE PROLONGATION OF 
LIFE AND VIGOR, WITH AN EASY DESCENT TO DEATH 


BY 
P. CHALMERS MITCHELL 


FORMERLY EXAMINER IN BIOLOGY TO THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS; AUTHOR OF “‘ OUTLINES IN BIOLOGY,” ETC. 


HE title of this article is a rough transla- 

tion of the word “Orthobiosis,” in- 

vented by Professor Elie Metchnikoff 

to denote what is at once a new standard of 

morality, a scientific guide to life, and a new 

hope for humanity against the greatest evils 

that encompass us. Every one knows that 

Metchnikoff is now chief of those who carry 
on the high traditions of Pasteur. 

Metchnikoff is a Russian of the professional 
classes. (His older brother was the provincial 
functionary whose death, in the maturity of life, 
was described in Tolstoi’s “The Death of Ivan 
Ilyitch.”) He became Professor of Zodlogy 
at Kazan and made a great reputation among 
zoologists by his detailed studies of the structure 
and life histories of some of the lower inver- 
tebrate animals. Owing to political trouble, 


he left Russia and joined the Pasteur Institute 


in Paris. His researches on certain water- 
fleas had led him to pay special attention to the 
behavior of the wandering cells that occur in all 
except the simplest animals, and that appear 
in a familiar form as the white corpuscles of 
human blood. He found that these cells 
restlessly pervade the tissues, living a semi- 
independent, almost parasitic life. They are 
extremely mobile and sensitive to stimulations 
of different kinds, being attracted by some 
substances and repelled by others. When there 
are disturbances in the body due to morbid 
processes, or to the presence of foreign intruders, 
such as microbes that have invaded the tissues, 
these wandering cells crowd around the affected 
spots, ingesting and destroying the intruders, 
removing the diseased tissue, and generally 
aiding in the healing process. 

These investigations are the foundation of 
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the modern views of inflammation, and gained 
for Metchnikoff a reputation as a patholo- 
gist at least as great, and naturally much 
more widespread, than his fame as a zodlo- 
gist. 

The special quality of the wandering cells, 
of which white blood-corpuscles are the ex- 
amples most easy to observe, is their power of 
destroying other living cells, engulfing them 
bodily where that is possible; or, in the case of 
larger victims, pressing against them and 
sucking out their contents. Metchnikoff has 
called them “eating cells” or “phagocytes,” 
and the process is “phagocytosis.” In the 
main, phagocytosis is beneficial to the body, 
and phagocytes are guardians of its welfare. 
But the action is mechanical, in the widest 
sense of the term, an affair of action and re- 
action, of appetite and resistance, and not of 
orderly benevolence. 


HOW MEN GROW “OLD” 


When the cells of any tissue—muscle or 
kidney, brain or bone—are in active health, 
cither they do not attract the phagocytes or are 
able to repel their embarrassing attentions. 
The maintenance of the integrity of the tissues 
demands a delicate balance of power between 
the higher, specific cells and the omnipresent 
phagocytes. The latter are as ready to devour 
the tissues themselves as foreign intruders, 
and if they are unduly stimulated or the tissues 
unduly weakened, the baleful process of tissue 
destruction begins; muscle tissue, brain tissue, 
kidney tissue or what not, is replaced by the 
phagocytes, and the corresponding functions 
degenerate. The action is naturally pro- 
gressive, and sooner or later leads to a con- 
dition incompatible with life. 

According to Metchnikoff, this is the essential 
nature of the changes which take place in old 
age. The activity of the phagocytes overpowers 
the activity of the normal cells, with the re- 
sult that senile debility is produced. Accord- 
ing to Metchnikoff, in the vast majority of 
cases, senile debility comes too early, being 
due to causes which may be prevented—if 
not by our own generation, at least in the 
future. 

This early senility is only one instance of 
what Metchnikoff calls the disharmonies due 
to our inherited constitution. In a volume, the 
English translation of which was published in 
1903, under the title, “The Nature of Man,” 
and in a second volume, “The Prolongation of 
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Life,” which is announced for this autumn, 
he has explained in detail the nature of his 


general views. In many ways, man is out of 
gear with his environment on account of the 
fact that many of his qualities—physical, 
mental, and emotional—which have come to 
him as a legacy from his remote ancestors and 
which at one time were probably useful adapta- 
tions, are now positively harmful. Such dis- 
harmonies are the real source of the pessimism 
which has tinged so deeply the philosophy and 
literature, the religion and the folk-lore of 
ancient and modern times, and for which, as 
yet, no complete anodyne or remedy has been 
found. 

Metchnikoff, however, is a convinced opti- 
mist, and thinks that as horticulturists use their 
knowledge of the constitution and qualities of 
plants to modify these in definite directions, so 
also it is within the power of science to modify 
human nature. The method of operation 
must be different, partly because the relatively 
short life and rapid rate of reproduction of most 
plants indicate selective breeding as the most 
effective means of producing modification; in 
the case of man, obvious considerations, if 
only those of time, rule out selective breeding, 
and the long life affords the opportunity of 
direct modification of each individual. Ad- 
vances in knowledge and scientific method 
are to be employed to rectify human life, 
and to remove from it all acquired or inher- 
ited disharmonies, until there be attained 
the condition which he calls “orthobiosis” 
—a cycle from birth to death from which 
extraneous accidents have been removed, and 
in which each successive phase comes in its 
due course. 

We are already advancing rapidly along the 
first stage of the process. Year by year, as 
the study of diseases advances, we are getting 
nearer the time when mankind will be free from 
their burden, a burden measured not only by 
the deaths due directly to them but by the loss 
of health and shortening of life caused to those 
who may appear to have recovered. The 
normal duration of life is extending in all 
civilized countries, and this is the result of 
improvements in cleanliness, general hygiene, 
and greater simplicity of life. Already, if 
scientific knowledge were applied to its fullest 
extent, the race would make an enormous 
stride towards “orthobiosis,’’ and it is a definite 
part of the new morality that the parliaments 
and executive officers who have charge of 
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human affairs should be experts in the new 
scientific knowledge. 


THE CAUSE OE EARLY SENILITY 


The most striking part of Metchnikoff’s 
doctrine, however, is an affair of the individual 
rather than of the state. One of the legacies 
that men have inherited from their animal pro- 
genitors is the possession of a very capacious 
large intestine, in which the débris of the food 
remains for a considerable period. All the 
conditions in this organ are normally favorable 
to the existence and multiplication of a varied 
flora of microbes, among which the most 
abundant and pernicious are those which set 
up putrefaction of the contents. 

By a series of most ingenious investigations, 
Metchnikoff has shown that there is a direct 
relation between the presence of such a possi- 
bility of intestinal putrefaction and a relative 
shortness of life amongst vertebrate animals 
generally. The depression, headaches, and 
even serious illnesses caused by prolonged 
retention of the contents of the lower bowel 
are familiar to us all, and are the result of the 
microbial poisons being absorbed into the 
blood and thereby affecting the tissues generally. 
These poisons not only cause immediate 
troubles, but are chief agents in the production 
of early senility. They depress the resistance of 
the higher cells and stimulate the activity 
of the phagocytes, so that their presence en- 
courages the eating away of the specific elements 
of the tissues and their replacement by useless, 
degenerative material. Whatever may have 
been the original use of this great reservoir of 
waste material, it is now positively harmful. 

Although the resources of modern surgery 
have made it possible to “short-circuit” the 
large intestine, shutting off the capacious lower 
bowel, and although this radical interference 
has been most successful, Metchnikoff does not 
suggest the universal adoption of so extreme 
a measure. His method is to attack the flora 
of microbes, and prevent or reduce the intestinal 
putrefaction they set up. A vast number of 
experiments have been made, the object of 
which was to render the contents of the large 
intestine aseptic by treatment with disinfecting 
agencies. Microbes and their spores, how- 


ever, are possessed of walls highly resistant to 
the action of chemical agencies, and it is im- 
possible to introduce substances in sufficient 
bulk and power to kill the microbes without 
doing serious harm to the living cells that form 
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the lining of the intestine. It happens that 
the bacilli which cause lactic fermentation, 
those which sour milk by transforming some 
of its sugar into lactic acid, are able to become 
acclimatized in the intestine, and that their 
presence under favorable conditions arrests 
the activity of the microbes which cause putre- 
faction. 


CURDS TO CHECK ADVANCING AGE 


After exhaustive investigation of the bacilli 
employed for souring milk in various parts 
of the world, Metchnikoff has found a strain of 
which pure bacilli “cultures” can be made. 
These can be introduced into the body in various 
forms. Soured curds, prepared from boiled 
milk by the addition, at the proper temperature, 
of a leaven containing the pure “cultures,” can 
be eaten in quantities of a little more than a 
tea-cup full once or twice a day. Taken with 
sugar, the curds are quite pleasant. Tabloids 
containing the pure cultures in a dry con- 
dition may be taken along with a milk diet. 
It is necessary, however, that the general diet 
should be as simple as possible. Alcohol in 
any form, and even in small quantities, is 
injurious; it aids the process of putrefaction 
and interferes with the action of the lactic bacilli. 
Metchnikoff himself limits his own food prac- 
tically to milk, chocolate, and bread; but if the 
diet be plain, there seems to be no reason why 
it should be limited to milk and vegetables. 
Uncooked fruits and salads are specially to be 
avoided, as they are always contaminated in a 
high degree with the spores of moulds and of 
various harmful bacilli, while those which have 
been grown in market gardens are often charged 
with the bacteria of specific diseases. The 
soured milk treatment has been tried experi- 
mentally in a large number of cases, and its 
general effect on the health has been carefully 
investigated. There appears to be no doubt 
as to its efficiency in reducing or almost com- 
pletely preventing intestinal putrefaction. 

It is possible, then, for science to intervene 
in favor of the higher cells of the body in their 
warfare with the phagocytes, by the conquest of 
disease, and by the arrest of the processes of 
putrefaction, the absorbed poisons from which 
are a constant menace to the body. There are 
other methods which are now being worked 
out, but which already approach accomplish- 
ment. It is possible to prepare serums that 
have a definite effect in stimulating the different 
elements of the body, and although there are 
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great practical difficulties in the way of making 
and experimenting with these, it seems prob- 
able that science will be able to come to the 
aid of any tissue that seems to be weakening 
before its due time. 


THE INSTINCT OF LIFE 


The attainment of ‘“orthobiosis” would 
enormously increase the happiness of human 
life. Human beings would remain active and 
vigorous, bodily and mentally, long after the 
period at which most people are now a burden 
to themselves and others. The duration of the 
working period of each individual life would 
be enormously increased. But the psycho- 
logical effect would be even greater. Metch- 
nikoff has shown, by a most interesting series 
of studies, that in a normal human life there 
is a gradual succession of instincts. One of 
the most important of these is what may be 
called the instinct of life, the sense of the value 
of life. This is almost absent in the young, 
and grows slowly as maturity is reached. Per- 
sons who die, or who become aged in early 
middle life may never acquire it. Pessimism, 
the expression of the absence of the sense of 
life, is a phase of youth. Many of the best 
known pessimists, such as Schopenhauer, have 
lived to survive their pessimism; and perhaps 
a majority of great men—Goethe for instance— 
pass through pessimism to a convinced optim- 
ism. In Metchnikoff’s opinion, it is of the 
utmost importance that this truth should be 
realized, and that those who are in the phase of 
pessimism should understand its temporary 
nature. 


THE INSTINCT OF DEATH 


Still more interesting is the relation of 
‘‘orthobiosis” to death. At the present time, 
death comes in the vast majoity of cases by 
some accident of disease or degeneration, and 
cannot be regarded as in any way natural. 
We have as yet almost no information as to 
what would be the natural limit of human life, 
but it may be set down as, at the least, con- 
siderably more than a century. As it nearly 
always comes too soon, and as the result of 
morbid processes, we are ignorant as to what 
natural death would be. 

Metchnikoff has collected information from 
a few rare cases which leads him to suppose 
that if it came in its proper season, death would 
be as welcome as any other normal phase of the 
cycle of life. In a harmoniously developed 
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life, the. sexual instinct would appear at sexual 
maturity, and not before that time. As life 
went on, the sense of life, or instinct of life, 
would grow stronger and stronger, but in the 
end would be replaced by what Metchnikoff 
calls the instinct of death. This would come 
not as the wish to be free from pain, but 
as a gentle acquiescence of the mind and 
the emotions in the natural processes of the 
body. 

It is doubtful if truly natural death ever does 
occur among human beings, and there is no 
direct evidence as to its cause. It is practically 
certain that it is not the result, as has been 
supposed, of a failure in the power of the con- 
stituent cells of the body to grow and reproduce. 
The most probable theory is that it is the result 
of a gradual accumulation within the body of 
narcotic by-products of cell-activity, and that 
it is directly comparable with sleep, and that 
the last sleep would be received as gratefully 
by the permanently tired body as temporary 
sleep is received by the temporarily tired body. 
For such a condition to be attained it is neces- 
sary that life should be stretched out to its due 
limit, and not shortened by “accidents” of 
disease or habit. 

The reproach has been brought against the 
philosophy of Metchnikoff that it is purely 
selfish, considering the individual rather than 
the race. It seems obvious, however, that the 
race, apart from the individuals of which it is 
composed, is a mere abstraction, and that that 
race is most likely to survive and develop 
further which contains the largest number of 
vigorous, happy, and active individuals. More- 
over, Metchnikoff shows that as the scale of 
animal life is considered in ascending series, 
the importance of the individual increases. 
Among single-celled animals, when a colony 
is formed, the components are absolutely 
merged in the whole. In various kinds of 
polyp colonies, the constituent individuals 
become specialized organs of the whole, losing 
their own integrity. Among colonial insects, 
although no physical link binds the units into 
the whole, the different individuals are incom- 
plete; some, like the drones and queen bees, 
are useless except for reproduction; others like 
worker bees, being sterile. Among vertebrates, 
no such loss of individual integrity occurs. 
Each unit, however it be bound up in the welfare 
of the community, retains its complete set of 
functions. Metchnikoff points out, however, 
that in a state of “orthobiosis,” specialization 
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would occur, but that it would affect the dif- 
ferent periods of each individual life. There 
is no reason, for instance, why there should be 
sterile working women and women given up 
to the privileges and duties of sex. After the 
period of early youth would come the efflor- 
escence of sex, and after that, in the natural 
order of events, a period when woman might 
devote herself, undisturbed by sex, to special- 
ized functions in the community. 
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In more general affairs, the rule of the young 
would cease. The experience and ripened 
faculties of the old would no longer be destroyed 
by bodily and mental weakness, and the affairs 
of mankind would be guided by men who had 
passed beyond the period of pessimism, who 
had acquired the sense of life, and who com- 
bined the experience and wisdom and .calm 
judgment of age with the energy of an en- 
during youth, 
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PERSONAL EXPERIENCES DURING RECENT ERUPTIONS 


OF THE VOLCANOES OF 


VESUVIUS AND STROMBOLI 


BY 


FRANK A. PERRET 


FORMER HONORARY ASSISTANT OF THE ROYAL VESUVIAN OBSERVATORY 


With Photographs mainly by the Author 


N ONE of the swift little ferry-boats 
() which now connect the railroads of 
Sicily with the main lines of Italy— 
a fresh north wind lifting the sunlit waters in 
crested waves of blue—the strait of Messina 
became for me “the Valley of Decision.” In 
the hazy distance to the northward stood a 
pearly pillar of cloud which marked the place 
where Stromboli, with unwonted fury, was put- 
ting forth its powers; and here, among the blue 
Sicilian mountains, arose the sloping cone of 
mighty A‘tna, resplendent in its glistening winter 
robes, the “ Pillar of Heaven,” the ‘“‘ Nourisher of 
the Snows””—and this, too, crowned with curling 
wreaths of vapor, sure signals of a new activity. 
I must choose which of these fascinating vol- 
canoes I should visit first. I chose Stromboli, 
in the Eolian Isles, and went thither at once by 
boat. 

The Greek name for Stromboli, “Strongyle” 
(“circular”), is well given. A distant first 
impression shows in a perfect isolation the 
round volcanic cone which seems to fall by a 
steep incline on every side down to the water’s 
edge, like an Egyptian pyramid afloat upon 
the sea—the volcano is the island and the 
island the volcano. As we approached, how- 


ever, a small plateau came into view upon the 
western side, with the hamlet La Ginostra 
nestling there; after rounding all the southern 


flank, a second much larger plain appeared 
with the chief town San Vincenzo and a suburb 
—in all a population of about 4,000 souls. 

From these inhabited plateaux the crater 
is not seen. Hidden behind the summit of 
the mountain, which towers a full two hundred 
yards above the active vent, the volcano may 
show a fair activity without disturbing those 
who live so near. The crater lies upon the 
northern flank and from its lower rampart 
slopes of sand and ash and scorie descend 
into the sea, on which. the red-hot rocks of 
each explosion depict at night a bright cascade 
of fire. 

The bi-weekly coming of the steamer—at all 
times an event for the little sea-bound colony— 
was doubly so when peril was menacing their 
homes. They crowded all along the beach 
to see who came at such a time; the boats were 
pulled up on the sand, and the volcanologist 
and his baggage were soon ashore. 


A VISIT TO STROMBOLI 


Although this small volcano is active all the 
time, its normal state is quite another thing 
from the occasional out-pourings of its fury, 
such as that of the present year. To live upon 
Stromboli during an eruption is a wonderful 
experience, with a little spice of danger. The 
tiny steamer sailed away and left me there on 



































the top of a submarine mountain which has 
been raised by volcanic forces from the bottom 
of the sea. Far above, the great smoke pillar 
rose from the hidden vent; from time to time 
a deep “vooh, vooh” came vibrating upon 
the ear; the people crossed themselves and 
prayed against the awful “scattering” shocks 
which blow the window panes to bits and send 
the small, round, porous stones clear above the 
mountain-top and down to the inhabited plain 
below. 

The “delegate municipal,” by courtesy 
called mayor, had sent alarmist telegrams 
calling for ships of war, and in the morning 
light a little trim torpedo boat came hurrying 
from Messina. Having made some observa- 
tions, I assured the captain that the worst was 
past and that no danger was impending for 
ten days; after circuiting the island on his 
flyer, he left to report to his superiors. 

Visits to the crater had the greatest fascina- 
tion. I started in a heavy fall of ashes; and 
“Must we all die?” cried the old women as I 
passed. ‘And you are really going up on such 
a day? Then the Madonna be with you!” 
And they shook their aged heads, which had 
not been able to recall an outburst so terrific 
and so long drawn out as this one. 

The ascent was not easy. We had to climb 
a hill 3,000 feet in height, and partly clamber 
down the other side; and the sun is hot in May. 
Arrived at last, a spot was found two hundred 
yards west from the crater’s edge where observa- 
tions could be made and photographs taken 
without much risk. The only serious danger 
was from the “scattering” shocks which already 
had covered all the mountain-top with splashes 
of melted rock and had broken by concussion 
almost every window in the neighboring towns. 


THE AWE-INSPIRING ERUPTION 


From this spot the eruption was a glorious 
thing to see. Four or five eruptive mouths, 
all branches of the central source and fed by 
landslips in the crater walls, were vomiting 
great columns of fine ashes, sand, and lava 
rock. These columns rose in mighty, black 
spirals to form the great smoke pino which 
was dropping ashes in far-away Messina. In 
this ejected matter there was not one fiery spark; 
the explosions were all soft, without heavy 
detonations, like old-fashioned locomotives 
puffing clouds of black smoke and doing no 
work at all. But, on a sudden, all was changed ; 
with a deafening roar and a cloud of steam, 
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the central conduit was blown free and went 
into action with all its might. The trans- 
formation was as complete as it was magnificent 
to see. No more black and dead material, no 
smoke pino rising to the clouds, no more 
smothered bursts of sound. Roar followed 
upon roar as the intensely heated gas, scarcely 
less vivid than the sun itself, tore its way 
upward from the mountain depths, while 
myriads of red-hot rocks and brilliant scintil- 
lating stars shot high above the crater’s mouth 
and the heavy detonations, each stronger than 
the one before, shook all the ground beneath 
our feet. The guide, not daring to retreat, 
kept muttering at intervals: “It makes the 
flesh to tremble to be here!’”? But here was 
opportunity, here was work to do, and here we 
stayed until the crisis passed, until the mighty 
central mouth subsided inte silence and all 
the other smaller vents awoke once more to 
action with the accompanying phenomena of 
this less audible, more visible, and less awful 
eruptive phase. 

On our return the population was more 
calm. The Jnglese, as they call every foreigner 
“had bound the crater with some iron bands 
and so there was no danger to be feared.” 
You are not to think, however, that all men 
wee so credulous. The good doctor said he 
thought that volcanology was all guess-work, 
anyway. I ventured to reply that I had heard 
opinions as to his own profession which bore 
a certain resemblance to the one he expressed 
of mine. At all events, to visit a volcano in the 
midst of an eruption, in two hours time to trace 
a curve of its rhythmic, slow progression, to 
show the culmination past and fortell the next 
explosive phase would seem a practical result. 
In fact, upon a later date, after the same pre- 
dicted phase had come and ruined the crop of 
grapes, and when warships had again been 
called for and obtained, I could assure the 
commandant that the whole eruptive period 
was past with the result that telegrams and 
orders came from the Ministry for the with- 
drawal of the ships. 

One night I viewed the eruption from the 
sea. Fountains of bright fire shot upward from 
the crater in jets to the height of a thousand 
feet; the falling stones resembled lava streams 
upon the mountain side, while a_ brilliant 
glare illuminated all the sea for miles—the 
“Lighthouse of the Mediterranean” was mak- 
ing good its name. From the midst of the 
pillars of fire, a burning globe shone brightly 
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blue amid the universal red, then shot forth 
glittering tongues of flame with the sound of a 
thunder-clap and disappeared from view. 

A trip by boat in circuit of the island showed 
that Stromboli to-day is not what once it was. 
I never visit a volcano without a realizing sense 
that ours is an unheroic age. One has but to 
see the most gigantic lava streams which, 
centuries ago, flowed down this mountain’s 
sides, or to trace upon its summit the monster 
craters of the former years, to realize how 
feeble are its doings to-day. Excepting the 
outburst of Krakatoa, in the East Indies, our 
earthquakes and our eruptions are really 
“things of nothing” when compared with 
those of olden times; and civilization, after all, 
is responsible for nearly all the losses, both of 
property and of life. 

So the volcano of Stromboli returned to its 
normal state—a continuous but mild activity— 
and regretfully I left the island for other scenes. 


CAMPING BESIDE ACTIVE CRATERS 


There is perhaps no calling which brings 
a more varied experience into the day’s work 
than that of a volcanologist. For us the forces 
of Nature take their most diversified and active 
forms—fire, water, earth, and air combine in 
strange and unexpected ways to change the 
times and seasons and make the universe itself 
seem “out of joint.” I have had nights of 
vigil transformed by a pillar of fire into noon- 
day brightness, and have had daylight hours 
turned to black night by showers of ashes and 
sand. In close proximity to a fiery crater 
column, I have shivered in an icy wind, drawn 
in from every side to feed that awful draught; 
and, far above the line of snow, where. the cold 
should be intense, I have sweltered in dizzying 
waves of heat and skipped hot-footed on the 
burning soil. 

The science is complex, including a little of 
astronomy, of chemistry, of physics, of photog- 
raphy, of geology, and even of languages. The 
work varies from patient waiting to the most 
violent exertion, and from making simple notes 
to the saving of human life. Between these 
extremes come the various occupations of 
scientific research—collecting gases for analysis, 
taking the giant’s temperature, sounding his 
heart with that stethoscope of the volcanologist, 
the microphone, recording his respiration and 
the tremors of his mighty frame. 

Often the observer’s life depends on his 
judgment and experience. Take so simple a 
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thing as crossing a moving lava stream. The 
partial cooling of the surface forms a sort of 
crust, made up of rocky bombs like cobble- 
stones. This crust is not rigid but is shifting 
constantly as it is carried along by the liquid 
interior, which can be seen through all the 
crevices shining with a fierce red glow. An 
error of judgment as to the place of crossing, 
or the least misstep, would be fatal; yet there 
is always a strange exhilaration in the novelty 
of the experience. It reminds one of crossing a 
glacier for the very reason that it is so different. 


THE PERIL FROM FALLING ROCKS 


Then there is the soldier’s hardest task of 
standing still under fire; but here there is no 
enemy to fight and the bullets are falling from 
the clouds. I well recall one night during the 
eruption of Vesuvius last year; the Observatory 
was uninhabitable, for it was rocking as a boat 
upon the waves, and we stood outside with 
rolled-up overcoats upon our heads in a rain 
of stones. A carbineer, stooping to pick up 
a stone, dropped it because it was hot, and was 
promptly struck upon the head by another, 
fortunately not large; after that he stood erect 
as a soldier should. This overcoat protection 
was all very well against the rattling fire of 
small stones but when the calibre was increased 
we were forced to retreat. With six-pound 
rocks falling from the skies, we made our way 
where the smaller stones alone would reach 
us and there sat it out. 

On Stromboli last May, I wished very much 
to reach a certain ledge of rock near to the 
crater’s edge in order to obtain some records 
of the eruption which could be had only from 
that point. I asked my guide’s advice and he 
said: “Well, if you go I will go with you— 
we'll die together.” I said I would wait an 
hour and if nothing touched the ledge 
in that time we would make the venture. 
In less than ten minutes, there came an 
explosion which sent a _ million red-hot 
stones of every size up to half a ton’s weight 
to at least 500 feet above the crater—and these 
fell squarely on that ledge of rock, bombarding 
every foot of it incessantly for several minutes. 
We smiled grimly at one another and postponed 
the project of visiting the ledge indefinitely. 


ENVELOPED IN STIFLING GASES 


We had an adventure on Vesuvius the mere 
remembrance of which makes me shudder. 
This time the gases were our foe—gases and 
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AT POZZUOLI, ITALY 


ashes blown down from the crater by an 
easterly gale. Fifty persons—men, women 
and children—were gathered in with great 
difficuliy to the barracks, which gave inadequate 
protection, and the problem was to reach the 
Observatory. This was only sixty yards away 





but the gases made the air almost unbreathable 
and the ashes produced a darkness that was 
absolute. We could not see our hands before 
our faces. If the eyes were opened they filled 
at once with sand and ashes, which were driven 
by the blast with such force as to make the lips 
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THE CLOUD FROM THE CRATER OF VESUVIUS ROLLING DOWN THE MOUNTAIN SIDE 


bleed. Only sixty yards to go, but the road 
was covered deep with ashes like a desert is 
covered with sand, and, of course, no compass 
could be used for it could not be seen. All 


of the fifty were placed upon a rope and, with 
one end anchored to the barracks door, the head 
of this human snake would circle about until 
some familiar spot was found; then the tail 


DIRECTING THE REFUGEES TO SAFETY 
The volcanologist is often a life-saver as well as a scientist 
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A PIT-FALL FOR THE VOLCANOLOGIST 


Easily overlooked in the darkness 


drew up and the manceuvre was repeated unti! 
the Observatory gate was reached. Onc 
inside, more dead than alive, every expedient 
to absorb the gases and to manufacture oxygen 
was considered, but no materials were on hand. 
We were forced to endure for eight hours those 
deadly gases and an atmosphere of, floating 
ashes so thick that a lamp could not be seen 
across the room. But at midnight the blast 
subsided, and the gases were dissipated. Of 
the fifty refugees, all but one young man sur- 
vived the terrible ordeal. 


RIVERS OF REAL FIRE 


During this same eruption, it was necessary 
to examine the lava at its source. To reach 
the place, we were obliged to pass under and 
through the crater-cloud of sand and gas, 
which came rushing down the mountain side 
with terrific force. Our little band, consisting 
of Professor Matteucci, myself, and three car- 
bineers, was often unable to proceed. We 
were frequently compelled to wait for intervals 
of comparative light amid the thick darkness 
which enveloped us, and take advantage of 
these intervals to make progress toward our 
goal. When at last we emerged, the lava was 
in sight, winding down the mountain in huge 
smoking streams. The heads of these fiery 


A PART OF THE VESUVIAN LANDSCAPE DURING THE ERUPTION 


The cloud of falling ashes makes vision and breathing difficult 
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serpents, miles away, were crawling through 
vineyards, razing houses to the ground, and 
burning up everything in their path. But here, 
at the source itself, was a spectacle so sublime 
that all else was forgotten. An enormous 
fissure had been formed upon the mountain 
side, and from this opening the river of melted 
rock shot forth with incredible speed. The 
lava seemed to be as fluid as water; there were 
whirls and eddies and waves upon its surface, 
from which clouds of steam rose in curious 
shapes, illumined by an intolerable glare. The 
heat here was terrific—radiant heat from the 
incandescent mass of this beautiful river of 
death, heat that caused a pine tree to burst into 
flame before the lava touched it—and a nearer 
approach than fifteen feet from the brink 
was quite impossible. 

And then, on a sudden, with a bellowing 
roar, the great fissure extended itself a hundred 
yards. The solid rock of the mountain side 
was torn as one tears a piece of cloth, and the 
white-hot lava shot a hundred feet into the air 
in sheets of liquid fire before it fell and doubled 
the stream. With the exception of an experi- 
ence of dodging some two-ton boulders on the 






































cone a few days earlier, this was the only time ey a es 
I have had to run away—and how we did run! INSPECTING THE CRATER OF VESUVIUS 
I went back, though, and photographed it all. Fenk siete tha quaek enapliie 








COVERING THE CABLE RAILWAY WITH SAND TO PROTECT THE RAILS, WHILE THE LAVA 
IS OVERFLOWING THE LOWER PART OF THE ROAD 
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DAY’S WORK OF A VOLCANOLOGIST 


THE CRATER OF STROMBOLI JUST BEFORE AND JUST AFTER AN EXPLOSION 











COLLECTING SPECIMENS OF LAVA FROM THE CRATER OF VESUVIUS 
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As to the results which the volcanologist is 
working to achieve, there seems to exist a great 
deal of misconception. ‘The average person 
will say: “Well, you cannot tell from what 
depth the lava comes, nor when Vesuvius began 
to be a volcano. You don’t really know any- 
thing about it. It is principally guesswork. 
—now, isn’t it?’ Nevertheless, the aim of 
volcanology is an eminently practical one. For 
example, when I visited the island of Stromboli, 
the people were panic-stricken over the unusual 
violence of the volcano; windows had been 
smashed by the explosions and ashes were 
destroying the crops. It seemed as if the island 
itself might be blown into the air at any moment 
and the government was hesitating about trans- 
porting the entire population to a place of 
safety. At such a time, I was not concerned 
about the exact date, ages ago, in which 
Stromboli rose above the sea, nor with the 
composition of the earth’s interior. When I 











THE SEMAPHORE STATION AT STROMBOLI 
Damaged by earthquake shocks 








THE DAY’S WORK OF A VOLCANOLOGIST 


CLEARING SAND AND ASHES FROM THE OBSERVATORY 
STEPS, VESUVIUS 


could assure the authorities that the worst 
was over, that the culminating explosion had 
been on a certain date, that there would be 
another crisis at such and such a time but less 
severe than the preceeding ones, that no lava 
streams would break out and no great catas- 
trophe was to be feared, a work of practical 
value was done. Space is lacking to explain 
“in detail how these facts were learned, but they 
are the results of rational methods of scientific 
research. By the same means, we know that 
a great eruption of Mt. AStna is impending 
and can be confidently predicted to take place 
within a year. Huge lava streams will flow 
for many weeks and may attain a length of 
ten miles or more, according to their direction: 
and the eruption proper will take place upon a 
flank of the volcano and not from the central 
crater, the only uncertainty at present being 
which side of the mountain will break open. 
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THE FRENCH IN NORTH AFRICA 





THE RELATION OF THE TROUBLES IN MOROCCO TO 
FRANCE’S DREAM OF A GREAT AFRICAN EMPIRE 


BY 


CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG 
With photographs by the author and others 


ESS than four years ago Morocco— 
in the mind of the civilized world— 
was a semi-mythical land, a far-off 

mirage of barren sand with a few palm trees 
dimly shadowed on the skyline of its hazy 
imagination. Then came that strange anomaly 
in brown dress, red fez, and yellow slippers, 
Mulai-Ahmed Ben Rais-Uli, one of the many 
men whom recent intangible events have left 
silhouetted on the horizon of international 
politics. Then followed with surprising ra- 
pidity the Anglo-French treaty, the German 
coup d’état, the Algeciras conference; and now 
the boom of big guns under the very windows 
of civilization causes the world to sit up and 
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rub its eyes. It awakes to find no sun-scorched 
desert reaches, but a hilly country, fertile and 
promising, abounding in mineral wealth and 
rich pasture lands—the golden orange of Africa. 

Almost touching the southwestern finger-tip 
of Europe, Morocco has been one of the last 
countries to elude its grasp. The Frank, how- 
ever, for more than half a century has been 
nibbling off the edges of its southeastern 
boundary, and now we find him on the north- 
western coast, eager to begin the invasion of the 
interior. Ever since the Red Cross knights 
planted their flaring standards over Acre and 
Ascalon, and St. Louis raised his banners on 
the heights of Carthage, Frank has been the 





MOROCCAN TRADER’S CARAVAN ON A DESERT ROAD 
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.THE AUTHOR AND HIS RIFFIAN GUIDE 
Mr. Furlong is the man with the hat 


synonym of European to the Orientals of 
North Africa. 

When France’s policy of territorial acquisi- 
tion throughout Africa is correlated and sur- 
veyed as a whole, one may well be astounded 
at its wonderful foresight and the stupendous 
character of its scheme: a scheme which un- 
doubtedly was that of bringing about the 
eventual acquisition of more than two-thirds 
of the entire continent of Africa. How near 
it has come to doing this may readily be seen. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE COUNTRY 
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TYPICAL MOORISH SHOPS 


Every kind of industry is stagnant, both in country and towns 


The accompanying map will convey an idea 
of the vast territory which is actually colonized 
by France or which is recognized as within 
the sphere of French influence—a territory 
almost equal in area to that of the United States 
and including a population perhaps more than 
a quarter as large. It is evident that its plan 
has been to acquire as much territory as pos- 
sible along the Mediterranean, down the 
Atlantic seaboard to the French Congo, thence 
across Central Africa to Egypt, and from these 








BETWEEN TANGIER AND MOROCCO 
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A MOORISH QUARTER OF THE FRENCH CITY OF TANGIER 


The bazaar between the inner and outer gates 
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THE SPECTACULAR “POWDER PLAY” IN THE MAIN STREET OF TANGIER 


The architecture and the signs show that it is now a French city 








TYPES OF NATIVE ALGERIAN SOLDIERS 


The men behind the French guns 


footholds to converge toward the central 
Sahara. Its influence in great sections of the 
Sudan and Central Africa was promulgated 
mainly by missionaries, particularly the White 
Fathers. ‘These men, under Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie, commenced their crusade against slavery 
“for France and the Church” in the late 
*forties, and at the sacrifice of life and health 
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crossed the sun-scorched sands of the Sahara 
and penetrated the miasmic, fever-laden jungle 
of the Sudan and Central Africa to Nyanza, 
Tanganyika, and Nyassa. Even in Egypt, 
France spared no pains to increase its influence 
and impress the native. Behind the French 
missionary came the French explorer, the 
trader, and the soldier. 

The last three years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the opening of the twentieth saw 
three famous French expeditions in the North 
African field. A remarkable one—ostensibly 
scientific in its aim—under M. Fernand Foureau, 
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THE COURTYARD OF A MOORISH RESIDENCE 


reached the great desert capitals on the trans- 
Saharan caravan routes, Air and Zinder, and 
pushed on to the regions beyond Lake Tchad 
and the country of the fierce Rabah, the 
Mohammedan ravager and conqueror. Here 
Foureau was joined by an expedition under 
Lieut. Joalland from the west, and another 
under M. Gentil from the south. The union 
of these three expeditions established French 
control over that territory, thus connecting 
the French possessions of the Sahara through 
the Tchad regions of the Sudan with the French 
Congo. No European power seriously hampered 
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THE PORT AND ANTIQUATED FORTIFICATIONS OF TANGIER 


Situated on the Strait of Gibraltar, Tangier is a convenient health resort and has a population upward of 30,000 


THE MOORISH BOULEVARD OF TANGIER 
Like other Mohammedans, the Moor clings to the past 
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MOROCCAN TRADERS IN GIBRALTAR 


this eastward movement through the Sudan 
until certain French operations reached the 
upper valley of the White Nile, under an- 
other and most important expedition com- 
manded by Colonel Marchand. 

It started from the upper, Ubangi, in the 
French Congo, and moved eastward to join 
the force under the Marquis de Bonchamp, 
who advanced from Abyssinia westward to 
meet him in the upper Nile basin. The object 
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A CHRISTIANIZED MOOR AND HIS WIFE 


of this expedition was essentially a political 


one. French aims in Lower Egypt being 
blocked by Britain, a footing in Upper Egypt 
would not only strengthen its position there, 
and perhaps through Abyssinia eventually 
give France an outlet to the western coast, but 
would block Britain’s plan of an empire from 
the Cape to Cairo. At Fashoda the west-east 
trail of the Gaul crossed the north-south course 
of the Saxon—two stupendous schemes of 
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A SNAKE-CHARMER IN A STREET OF TUNIS 


The circle is a curious mingling of races, of both sexes 
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empire diametrically opposed to one another. flag already flying, and regretted te inform 
One had to give way—but which ? General Kitchener that he had been anticipated. 

General Kitchener, flushed with the victory General Kitchener replied that Britain had 
of Omdurman, dropped anchor before Fashoda_ only temporarily abandoned the Sudan; and 
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y FRENCH TERRITORY OR SPHERE 
CLL OF INFLUENCE 


France has a strong influence 
also at certain points—particu- 
larly at mission stations—through- 
out Central Africa and the great 
lakes regions. 
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MAP OF AFRICA SHOWING THE EXTENT OF FRENCH COLONIZATION 


The dominance of France in Lower Egypt was checked by England in 1882; French influence in Upper Egypt 
was stopped at Fashoda in 1904. The boundary lines along the Congo and in the Central Sudan may some day 
lead to conflict, when the commercial interests of individuals of the two countries clash. 


and announced to the French commandant that he would be pleased to give Colonel Marchand 
he had come to plant there the flags of England and his men a safe passage down the Nile. 
and Egypt. Colonel Marchand smiled and declined. 
Colonel] Marchand pointed to the French § The English commander rose and pointed 
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.to his vastly superior force. “What can you 
possibly do against these?” he asked. 

“Die!” smiled the commandant. 

General Kitchener stood for a moment in 
silence, with the peace of two continents in his 
hand. 

“There is no need for that,” he said. 
“Your government sent you here; your govern- 
ment will call you back. Let us wait and see. 
Have a whisky and soda!” 

Diplomacy did the rest. Colonel Marchand 
was recalled and the Tricolor was replaced by 
the Union Jack. 

The fact that this affair engendered the 
bitterest feelings and all but involved the two 
Channel nations in war goes far to prove the 
importance, to each, of the strategic value of 
that territory. Blocked at this point, France 
seems to have redoubled its efforts in Morocco. 
Since the fortifying of Gibraltar and the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal by the British, Morocco 
has been more than ever a desirable possession 
to the Powers, particularly to Great Britain 
and _ France. 

French intrigues and attempts to create a 
paramount French sentiment among the Moroc- 
cans were most successful. Constantly, con- 
sistently, France picked up the threads Great 
Britain dropped and wove a network of schemes 
about its quarry—extending its schools, its 
protection policy, its government loans, its 
influence, and its western Algerian border-line 
whenever opportunity offered. The revolution 
of the Moroccan Pretender in 1902-4 brought 
about conditions which were considered so to 
imperil the lives of the, hated foreigners that 
some protection seemed necessary. By a 
strange coincidence, the time also seemed ripe 
for an understanding as to first claims on 
Al-Mogreb, the Land of the West, and the 
claimants naturally dwindled down to Great 
Britain and France. 


THE TREATY BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


Then came the Anglo-French treaty of 
1904, far-reaching in its geographical and 
political significance; it adjusted all unsettled 
territorial questions upon which Great Britain 
and France differed. Strange as it may seem, 
the very nation which thwarted France at 
Fashoda now gave it a privileged position in 
Morocco for certain concessions regarding 
Egypt. One of those clauses not only leaves 
it to France to carry out all administrative, 

economic, financial, and military reforms 
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required to preserve order in Morocco, so long 
as British treaty rights are left intact, but 
Article IX. reads: “The two governments 
agree to accord to one another their diplomatic 
support in order to obtain the execution of the 
clauses of the present declaration regarding 
Egypt and Morocco.” Thus it has come 
about that France has instituted military pro- 
ceedings on the western coast without even a 
frown from Britain, and as yet no protest from 
any other power. 

Trace on the map southeast down the Atlan- 
tic seaboard of Morocco and, lying 200 miles 
from Tangier, you come upon a little seaport 
town of sun-dried bricks, wood, and white- 
wash, with the town walls and some im- 
portant buildings in the European quarter 
of stone: Dar-el-Beida, the Arabs call it; 
Casablanca say the Spaniards. Here France 
found its causus belli in a mob outbreak and 
lost no time in following up its advantage by 
landing a force numbering more than 7,000 
troops. 

For years the unsatisfactory conditions have 
increased the dangers of travel and stunted the 
natural resources and trade of the country. 
These conditions are due mainly to the radical 
ideas of the Sultan and his inability to organize 
and control his people, who in character are 
courageous, cruel, and somewhat stoical, yet 
at times childishly impulsive and easily swayed 
to rebellion or war by some fanatic. The 
spell of Mohammed is strong upon them. 


THE HELPLESSNESS OF MOROCCO 


The Moroccan fighting force consists only 
of small tribal detachments of irregular in- 
fantry and cavalry, fighting with the same 
irresponsibility and wild dash of their fathers 
of the deserts, with no available artillery and, 
aside from some members of the coast tribes, 
possessing few modern weapons of warfare. 
So tribal is their present organization that 
probably nothing short of a general invasion 
by a common enemy would cause them to cast 
their lot as a nation against a common foe. 
Under the present unstable and avaricious 
government, where the strong prey upon the 
weak and it is as dangerous to be rich as to be 
poor, tribal protection is the only safeguard 
to the Moroccan; naturally, those tribes 
whose territory is not actually invaded or who 
live far back from the scene of hostilities either 
care nothing about it or are loth to send their 
fighting men to the scene of action and leave 
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their women and home; an easy prey to neigh- 
boring hostile tribes. 

No one who knows anything of the French 
policy in Algeria and Tunis can accept with- 
out reservation the reports of the bombard- 
ment and invasion of Casablanca. Flaring 
headlines announce plans to massacre all 
Christians, to drive “the infidels” into the sea; 
the European quarter is threatened; tribesmen 
are gathering in the hills in overpowering 
numbers and the irresistible tidal wave of 
uprising is about to break forth. It is safe to 
say that the French press has colored these 
reports. 

That there was an aggressive element among 
the Moors, there is no doubt; but with the 
promise of the Moorish governor of Casa- 
blanca to maintain order, a strong French 
guard at the consulates and city gates would 
probably have met all immediate need of 
protection. Instead, a large French force 
aggressively entered the town to quiet the riot- 
ing, and not only the suburbs but the town 
itself was shelled by the warships. 

This naturally precipitated matters, for the 
news spread like wildfire that the long con- 
templated invasion of Morocco by the hated 
French had begun. The farmer tribes, with 
Algeria, Igli, and Figuig fresh-in their minds, 
gathered their bands together and hastened 
tothe coast. With what result? A few French 
soldiers were killed and wounded, while hun- 
dreds of Moroccans were slaughtered before 
the machine guns and shell-fire of the French. 


MOROCCO’S FUTURE AS A FRENCH COLONY 


It is the beginning of the end for Morocco 
as an independent country. France seems to 
have chosen the psychological moment to 
definitely continue its inevitable acquisition 
of Morocco. Europe is admirably adjusted to 
this end. Britain’s recent understanding with 
Russia and Austria, France’s own regard for 
Italy’s interests in Tripoli and its control of 
Spanish finances leaves Germany alone in 
the opposing field. And it is safe to predict 
that the previous forced European policy of 
mutual, jealous forbearance toward Morocco 
is at an end, and another decade will sce 
Moroccans using “inventions of the devil” 
and the country prospering. * 

A glance at Al-Mogreb, the Land of the 
Evening, will perhaps show just who these 
people are and explain the meaning of the var- 
ious names given them. The original inhabi- 








tants were the Berbers, a white race, probably 
of Semitic origin, whose descendants (an agri- 
cultural people) still make up the majority of 
the hill tribes. Besides these are the Arabs, 
whose fathers overran and conquered North 
Africa and extreme western Europe in the 
seventh and eight centuries and established 
centres of learning and civilization in Spain 
and Morocco, when our own ancestors were 
the barbarians of the North. There are also 
Blacks from the Sudan, both slaves and free- 
men, who have drifted northward. 


THE PEOPLE OF MOROCCO 


Intermarriage of these various Mohammedan 
tribes and races has given a complex and mixed 
population. The Moroccan is truly a study 
in brown; he varies in tone from the darkest 
Negro to the light Caucasian, for the blood of 
Saxon captives of one or more centuries and of 
members of the modern European colonies 
courses in the veins of many a devout son of 
Islam who oft through the day offers up his 
prayers to Allah, thanking him that he is what 
he is and not as yon Christian dog. The term 
Moroccan means any recognized inhabitant 
of the country, while the term Moor, strictly 
speaking, means a town-dweller, and is so used 
throughout Barbary. 

Moroccans have told me that they had 
modern rifles and ammunition (not only for 
themselves but for their children), buried in 
the hills; and I have seen Moors spit at and 
curse sailors of the French warship Galilee as 
they passed by the coffee booths in the Suk-el- 
Chico of Nazarene-ridden Tangier. 

Three years ago I ventured to predict the 
futility of the French “ pénétration pacifique”’ 
of Morocco. But not until much more blood 
is shed and the sacred mosque of Djidid in 
Fez falls like that of Sidi Okba at Kairwan, 
under the French civil governor, will the 
country begin in earnest its march to civiliza- 
tion—to the tune of the Marsellaise. 

As one goes westward from Tripoli, that 
land of beautiful sunsets and the terrible sand- , 
storm, through Tunisia and Algeria, the alti- 
tude and range of the Atlas Mountains increase, 
the water supply becomes more plentiful, the 
soil more fertile, and the climate cooler—until 
in strange, fascinating Morocco are lavished 
the richest gifts of nature. If Hadji Mohamed, 
with crude wooden plough and no other means 
of transportation than his donkey and camel, 
hampered by unheard of Sultanic mandates 
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and internecine strife, exports annually 
$20,000,000 of produce, the possibilities of this 
land under so scientific and thrifty a people 
as the French can hardly be estimated. 

For some years past the French signs “ Rue 
de ——” have indicated to the stranger his way 
among the narrow, picturesque alleyways of 
Tangier and other towns. Soon the Algerian 
railroad will thrust its antenne on to Tetuan 
and Fez; then will begin the regeneration of 
Morocco by the French—but for the French. 


THE FRENCH POLICY IS CONSTRUCTIVE 


French policy in Tunisia and Algeria will 
serve as a good criterion by which to forecast 
the future of Morocco. The narrow streets, 
mud walls, and sun-dried bricks will give way 
to broad boulevards and modern houses, the 
cry of the donkey driver to the squawk of the 
electric tram, the wild mountain trails and 
river fords to splendid roads and modern 
bridges, the hand-flail of the Arab farmer to 
the steam thresher, the fallow land of moun- 
tain and valley to extensive plantations and 
beautiful chateaux. 

Also will come the evils of civilization, to 
sharpen the Arab’s wits and dull his scant 
morality. France will carry out in Morocco, 
as in Algeria and Tunisia, a discriminating 
policy—not only against the Arab but against 
all who ply their trade in Morocco who are not 
Frenchmen. This has been its policy in North 
Africa and there is no reason to believe that it 
will stop at the Moroccan boundary line, 
despite certain conditions of the Anglo-French 
treaty. Not for the same reason are we to 
suppose that France will refrain from forti- 
fying or using as naval bases certain towns 
on the Moroccan seaboard. 

Planted squarely across the path of the 
French invader, Rais-Uli (rais meaning “chief’’) 
is to be reckoned with before Morocco yields 
to civilization. He is a picturesque character, 
with a history full of romance—and is the most 
attractive leader in Morocco. Born in Tetuan, 
with a lineage running back to Mohammed, 
he early became a thorn in the Sultan’s side 
and was shut up in the prison pest-hole at 
Mogador. He bears to-day the marks of the 
shackles. Escaping from prison, he was 


stricken with sun-blindness and was recaptured. 
He escaped a second time and became a bri- 
gand. But Rais-Uli was no ordinary robber. 
His power even outmatched that of the 
Sultan, from whom he has wrested many 
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unwilling concessions, including the settling 
of many old scores against court officials. 
To-day, in his mountain stronghold, this 
Moroccan aristocrat, this writer of classical 
Arabic in a beautiful hand, this cut-throat and 
freebooter laughs at the threats of the Sultan 
and the protests of the legations. He has risen 
to the distinction of an International. Episode. 


THE RECLAMATION OF THE SAHARA 


The productive character of the Sudan and 
Central Africa is well known; but of the 
Sahara—what of those great, limitless, sun- 
baked, desert reaches ? 

The French, to some extent, will reclaim it; 
that which they do not reclaim will be neces- 
sary to them for commercial and _ political 
reasons. That which is reclaimed for agri- 
cultural purposes will be so done by irriga- 
tion—through the artesian well and the con- 
servation of vast water supplies during the 
rains. 

The desert is diversified in its character— 
great rugged mountains, plateaux lands, and 
the seemingly endless sand reaches. In the 
spring the mountain sides and plateaux land; 
to the north are covered with a wealth of flora 
and some of the sandy plains are covered with 
a rank grass and thorny plants. 

That the artesian well will play an important 
part there is no doubt. Its possibilities may 
be appreciated when we take, for example, a 
single well sunk in the barren sands of the 
Tunisian Sahara, perhaps more than twenty- 
five years ago. This still throws a crystal 
stream twenty-five feet into the air and has 
developed and irrigates an oasis 500 acres in 
extent. 

When France has added to its African colo- 
nies the 170,000 square miles of Morocco and 
assimilated to some extent the 9,000,000 of 
people, it will have won one of its greatest 
diplomatic contests, its richest colony, its most 
valuable strategic position in the Mediterranean. 
The Moroccan on the whole will benefit by 
French colonization: military protection will 
safeguard his interests from warring tribes; 
regular wages, schools, and courts of justice 
will be some of the things which he will obtain 
in exchange for the sacrifice of his country and 
his wild independence, in this last crusade of the 
Frank; and France will administer lessons to 
him in “Jiberté, égalité, fraternité,’’ and con- 
tinue to give its attention to the realization of 
its dream of an African Empire, 





























THE WAY IN 


ART GALLERIES FOR THE PLAIN MAN 


WHICH MUSEUMS OF ART ARE MADE AT- 


TRACTIVE AND INSTRUCTIVE TO ALL CLASSES OF PEOPLE 


BY 


ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


HE picture morgues” —a_ phrase 
lately applied to art museums by an 
editor skilled in addressing the Plain 
Man — had the vice of all cleverness. It had 
also the merit of all cleverness. It distorted 
the truth, but reached its audience. The Plain 
Man acquiesced, especially when the editor 
remarked, ‘“‘We wonder whether the time will 
ever come when a great art gallery will cease to 
bea great weariness. The ordinary visitor to an 
unfamiliar museum comes out with his legs 
aching and his head in a whirl; and it is pre- 
cisely for the ordinary visitor that the big 
public art galleries are supposed to exist.” 
Such criticism, though welcomed and ap- 
plauded by the Plain Man, is fast running out of 
date, as the editor ought to know. The so- 
called New Museology has not only won 
theoretical acceptance throughout America, 
but practical application in the regenerated 
Metropolitan under Sir Caspar Purdon Clark 
and in the admirable plans for re-housing the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Both institu- 
tions have of late experienced a radical change of 
heart, setting an example to museums far and 
wide and showing the Plain Man that his wail 
has been heard. A new spirit, armed witha new 
science, now controls their governing boards. 
Such criticism, welcomed and applauded by 
the Plain Man, has fortunately its echo within 
the councils and governing boards of the muse- 
ums themselves. Aristocratic, hitherto, they 
are rapidly becoming democratic. Instead of 
scolding the Plain Man for so rarely crossing 
the threshold of the splendid treasure house, 
they are scolding themselves for so feebly 
attracting him. They have taken pity upon 
his aching legs and whirling head. They 
have attained a new point of view, no longer 
regarding a museum as a mere shelter for art 
objects, but thinking of it primarily as a place 
where art objects can be easily and comfortably 
seen, enjoyed, understood, and put to practical 





uses by the Plain Man. Meanwhile, they 
espouse the interests of students, connoisseurs, 
and experts, though these concern them less 
vitally than formerly, for they seek first the 
popular response and support which eventually 
produces students, connoisseurs, and experts. 
Their essential effort is to stop all talk of 
“picture morgues.”’ 

The new Boston museum, for instance, will 
enable people, even average people, to look at 
works of art without undue tax upon legs and 
heads. Its vast new building will be really a 
group of small buildings, all under one roof. 
The Plain Man will conquer it piecemeal — 
to-day a gallery of paintings, next week a gallery 
of sculptures, a month hence a gallery of tex- 
tiles. A single visit will exhaust a single 
section of the museum without exhausting a 
single visitor. 

“Strange,” you comment, “that nobody 
ever thought of this before.” No, not strange. 
Museum architecture is one of our newest 
sciences. The bulk of the world’s art collec- 
tions have been housed in buildings not origi- 
nally designed for the purpose —in ancient 
palaces, mostly. Moreover, the early American 
exploits in museum-construction were based 
upon a mistaken theory — mechanical instead 
of psychological; they aimed primarily to hold 
the treasures, only secondarily to delight the 
people. So it came about that so simple a 
matter as lighting got inadequate attention, 
whereas the new Boston museum will be 
lighted upon principles determined by two years 
of patient experimentation on the spot. Neither 
was there adequate provision for the natural 
human desire to sit down, now and then, when 
looking at pictures; the Metropolitan, as 
modernized to-day, is in this respect com- 
mendably merciful. Nor could the museum 
then fling wide its doors on Sunday, though 
that was precisely the day when the people were 
at leisure; now every great gallery is thronged 











upon Sunday afternoon, and the next step will 
be to invite attendance on Sunday morning 
and on every evening in the week. 

But the most beneficial of changes is still in 
the stage of talk —though, judging by the 
ferocity of the talk (for few quarrels have 
caused more earthquakes, tornadoes, and vol- 
canic eruptions in the museum world), practical 
results will soon be reached. Question: Should 
a museum be esthetic or didactic? In other 
words, should it arrange its collection so as to 
yield a maximum of beauty, or so as to yield a 
maximum of instruction? Should it aim to 
delight the eye and to cultivate artistic taste, or 
should it aim to inform the mind and teach the 
history of art? Naturally, any museum, if 
crammed with masterpieces, will be at once 
esthetic and didactic, to a degree; but have we 
not sacrificed beauty, both needlessly and harm- 
fully, in our effort to honor history ? 

Here the Plain Man and the esthete agree 
—a pretty rare coincidence! They say that 
we have arranged our treasures as if they were 
so many fossils or stuffed animals, regardless of 
how they would look. Nobody quarrels with 
the scientists’ definition of a perfect scientific 
museum as “a complete series of labels, illus- 
trated by specimens.”’ But many are they who 
resent the application of that definition to a 
museum of fine arts. They find in its adoption 
the chief reason why so few people visit the 
great galleries. They insist that there is wicked 
waste in robbing art treasures of the splendor 
which each might receive from a grouping that 
would give it a place among neighbors so 
selected as to enhance and glorify its magnifi- 
cence. They want us to forget the dead and 
remember the living; to think first of the 
human heart and the human eye, and thus to 
make each hall a palatial marvel, with paint- 
ings, sculptures, tapestries, and varied art 
objects combined with a view to yielding the 
very maximum of esthetic pleasure. They 
draw an argument from the superb effect at- 
tained by Mrs. John L. Gardner’s arrangement 
of her collections in her Italian palace in Boston; 
they draw an equally convincing one from the 
harmonious blending of sculpture, architectural 
beauty, and the glow and charm of mural 
painting in the great libraries of Boston and 
Washington. Further, they cite the motives 
that prompt the production of works of art; 
no artist paints a picture or fashions a statue 
with any consideration for its future historical 
interest. To call his achievement a “specimen” 
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and coldly give it place in a row of its contem- 
poraries does violence to its very reason for 
being. Besides, it bores the Plain Man, while 
maddening the esthete. 

What then? Shall we content the human 
heart and the human eye at the expense of the 
human intellect? The history of art lends 
interest to many works that are singularly de- 
void of beauty; it lends added charm to works 
of great beauty; it is enlightening and practical- 
ly useful in itself; it makes for sound taste, and 
enables us moderns to avoid innumerable incon- 
sistencies and follies all too accessible to his- 
torical ignorance. It was Ruskin who, by 
arranging London’s National Gallery chron- 
ologically and geographically, set the fashion 
since adopted by art museums the world over. 
Such an origin and such a consensus of support 
may well encourage zsthetes and the Plain Man 
to think twice before denouncing the custom. 

Clearly we have here a question where “a 
good deal is to be said on both sides” and 
where the reasonable solution is some form of 
compromise. There is absolutely no reason 
why a museum should not devote several sump- 
tuous halls to a supreme display of sheer 
beauty, with every other consideration sub- 
ordinated to the joys of eye and heart. What 
if this means looting the “didactic” halls of 
their most magnificent possessions: their places 
can be taken there by photographs and repro- 
ductions, so as to leave the series unbroken. A 
card on each copy thus substituted for an 
original would indicate where the original had 
been placed. In this way the historical ideals 
of the museum would be realized practically 
as effectually as at present, and its esthetic ideals 
would be realized incomparably more effec- 
tually. The Plain Man would cease applaud- 
ing an editor for writing of “picture morgues,”’ 
for they would then have become irresistibly 
attractive —in part, at least. Indeed, he 
could be trapped into tramping through the 
chronologically arranged galleries on his way 
from one “esthetic” hall to another. Thus 
he could hardly avoid picking up a modicum of 
useful intelligence. 

If the Plain Man is to be educated — and his 
education is held by the museums to be not 
only possible but necessary — why shouldn’t 
he be got hold of by a little harmless newspaper 
advertising? The museum might wisely play 
for publicity — to which end there should be 
frequent evidence of something interesting. 
Not mere “accessions”: these get small notice. 
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Loan exhibitions, on a really impressive scale, 
will command column after column of news- 
paper space. Suppose New York exchanges 
a hundred paintings with Chicago, or Pittsburg 
a hundred paintings with Buffalo, or Boston a 
hundred paintings with Cincinnati: the press 
will tell the Plain Man he is missing a treat if 
he lets slip the opportunity. As it is, he thinks 
of an art gallery as something stationary, or 
growing very slowly. Having visited it once, 
why should he visit it again? The loan 
exhibition idea, already adopted in a modest 
way and yielding excellent results, deserves 
adoption far more generally and upon a far 
vaster scale. It means death to the myth .of 
“picture morgues.” 

Lately the Metropolitan and the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts have begun to publish 
periodical bulletins, of value to students and 
connoisseurs. The Boston institution, on 
adopting the plans for its new building, went a 
step farther and engaged a local publicity 
bureau to insert announcements in hundreds of 
newspapers and descriptive articles with illus- 
trations in scores of others. Here you have 
innovations whose logical conclusion is the 
press agent, who will devote his entire energies 
to interpreting the museum from the Plain 


Man’s point of view in the Plain Man’s Sunday. 


paper. 
PAINTINGS OF HUMAN INTEREST 


Furthermore, the museum may profitably 
concede a point or so to the Plain Man’s taste 
by discarding any notions it retains about “art 
for art’s sake,” which dogma is discredited at 
present by numerous authorities, including the 
Metropolitan’s director, Sir Caspar Purdon 
Clark. A picture, according to the art-for- 
art’s-sake theory, must never tell a story — and 
the only pictures the Plain Man deeply cares 
for are those that do. He is bored by mere 
arrangements in color, mere experiments in 
aérial perspective, mere solutions of problems 
in tone and values, mere technical triumphs 
in impressionism. He wants a picture of 
something or of somebody —a mother and 
child, a battle, a race, a scene from a play, an 
event in history, a fair, a temple service —a 
picture alive with human interest. Why not 
let him have it? The advocates of “art for 
art’s sake” were right when they taught us to 
despise bad pictures that told good stories, but 
few intellectual humbugs surpass their insistence 
that art has to do only with visual delights and 
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must never appeal to the emotions by treating 
a dramatic theme, and few philosophic swindles 
can equal their denunciation of eminently 
good pictures just because they tell eminently 


good stories. Sir Joshua Reynolds used to 
say to his pupils at the Royal Academy that the 
first essential of being a great artist was a 
genius for choosing great subjects. And the 
great subjects all have human interest; they all 
tell stories; they all touch something responsive 
in the Plain Man — which is why they have 
all been treated by the greatest painters, from 
the Old Masters down. Accordingly, when a 
museum seeks to educate, it must see to it that 
its story-telling pictures get due prominence. 
Never mind if the Plain Man admires their 
“literary” quality and ignores their artistic 
qualities; the way to cultivate his taste is first 
to put him in an admiring mood. On the other 
hand, if we allow pure technique to hold pre- 
dominance in a museum, we antagonize the 
very people who most need to be educated. 


LABELS FOR THE PLAIN MAN 


Having contrived the utmost possible enjoy- 
ment for the Plain Man and thereby brought 
him within range of instruction, the museum 
can afford to ask itself what he can be told — 
and how— about the art treasures. Thus it 
will abolish the catalogue and rely wholly upon 
labels. The Plain Man believes that he came 
hither to see with his two eyes (and all the 
while) the beautiful things exhibited; he per- 
ceives the folly of spending half his time dig- 
ging up references in a handbook. Provided 
he has purchased the catalogue at all, he soon 
casts it aside — and with it the key to a whole 
world of knowledge. A part of the pictures 
already bear labels — title, signature, date — 
why should not all? An enormous collection 
of art objects is confusing at best and more or 
less of a mental strain. Why add the infliction 
of a chase among the numerals for an explana- 
tion of them — especially for an explanation 
which, to the average victim, fails to explain. 

In one sort of catalogue — the elaborately 
annotated kind —-even the Plain Man can see 
sense. Every American museum needs a 
counterpart of Edward T. Cook’s “‘ Guide to the 
National Gallery.” Its author leads you 
through London’s splendid museum, room by 
room, school by school, epoch by epoch. He 


tells you what forces — economic, political, 
social, and psychological — produced each type 
of art. He gives you the information you want 
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He quotes what 
authoritative critics have written about indi- 


about individual artists. 


vidual paintings. You may take the book with 
you to the museum and refer to it when you 
like. Better, you may read before you go his 
interpretation of the portion of the collection 
you have selected as material for the morning’s 
pleasure. 


BOSTON’S ‘‘PERSONALLY CONDUCTED”? MUSEUM 


Yet perchance the Plain Man will prefer oral 
instruction, with a chance to ask questions. 
In the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, a docent 
now spends all his time prowling the galleries 
with a string of visitors at his heels and telling 
them about the works of art. Thus far, the 
experiment has succeeded admirably, though 
it at first seemed somewhat hazardous. Unless 
possessed of rather unusual gifts, a docent may 
bore his followers nigh unto death, leaving 
them convinced that a fine ignorance of things 
artistic is the summit of inspired wisdom. 
Nevertheless, the risk is worth taking, since 
the aggrieved visitor can always “cut and run” 
if bored beyond endurance, and since a suc- 
cessful instructor makes a gallery doubly effi- 
cient as a force for popular education, especially 
in esthetic taste, for the instructor ought to be 
more than a simple retailer of facts and dates. 

Just here, I imagine, we run some danger of 
parting company, in our discussion, with the 
Plain Man, who can’t quite see the practical 
value of educating people up to an appreciation 
of the subtler forms of beauty. “Of course, I 
don’t know anything about art,” says he, “but 
I know what I like.” He grants an equal 
independence to others. He wonders why 
people talk so solemnly of artistic standards. 
To such opinions as his you may oppose a 
merely commercial argument. Let him regard 
art as a business — not merely the business of 
making pictures and statues, but also of making 
beautiful furniture, elegant china and porcelain, 
superb glassware, exquisite jewelry, and a 
hundred other splendid sorts of manufactured 
things, in whose production we ought to excel, 
and for whose masterly production a high 
degree of esthetic culture is indispensable. 
And the museum holds a foremost rank among 
educative forces in such directions. Its treas- 
ures are a daily object lesson, both in design 
and workmanship. To make them the more 
efficient, the museums—the Metropolitan 
especially — are granting any visitor liberty to 
sketch or photograph any object there exhibited, 
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barring only the reproduction of certain paint- 
ings which are either copyrighted or denied 
the copyist by their owners. Thus the designer 
of glassware has the best Murano at his disposal, 
the illuminator of books an array of fifteenth- 
century missals, the metal-worker the noblest 
achievements in gold and silver, brass and iron, 
that the ages have left us. In this there is 
inspiration; also a world of technical suggestion, 
beside an opportunity to do over again under 
modern conditions almost literally what they 
of old time contrived to do. The result wiil 
be a growth of intelligence, taste, and delicacy 
that will stamp themselves upon American 
goods and win them an ever-increasing market 
the world over. 


THE TARIFF ON WORKS OF ART 


Moreover, the Plain Man will appreciate 
the folly — if merely from the business point of 
view — of banishing large numbers of students 
from America, which is just what we are doing 
at present, owing to the inferiority of our muse- 
ums as compared with those of Europe. In 
order to become a brilliant sculptor or painter 
you must have prolonged and intimate contact 
with the great masterpieces of sculpture and 
painting. They abound abroad. Here they 
are rare —rare, mainly because of the tariff. 
Not that we tax the importation of works of 
art for public galleries; we have not descended 
to that level of imbecility; but we tax their 
importation by private collectors, which comes 
in the end to much the same thing, since private 
collectors have a way of presenting or loaning 
art treasures to the museums or of leaving them 
as legacies to the public when they die. 

The bill to remove the duty on works of art 
will presently come up again in Congress. It 
deserves universal support. The artists, whom 
that duty was designed to protect, unanimously 
denounce it, for it harms instead of helping 
them. The private collector finds it oppressive; 
the dealer finds it almost prohibitive. The 
Plain Man, when he traces its effects, sees that 
a whole army of young men and women, driven 
out of America for months or years at a stretch, 
spend in Europe what they ought to spend here. 
Sir Caspar Purdon Clark, seeking a compromise 
likely to be acceptable to Congress, suggests 
that to remove the tariff upon works already a 
century old would bring no very serious strain 
upon the protectionist gospel, while at the 
same time it would greatly benefit students, 
artists, dealers, connoisseurs, and the public 




































museums. Some such mitigation of the present 
unreasonable and injurious severity is bound to 
come. When it does come, America, the 
richest of the nations, will enter upon an era of 
art importation which will make our museums 
as magnificent, in time, as any beyond the 
sea. In that day the tide of student travel 
may actually be reversed; and the Plain Man, 
long indifferent to his country’s progress in 
matters esthetic, will take pride in its new 
preéminence. 

Meanwhile, let us see to it that visiting for- 
eigners find in our museums an adequate exhibi- 
tion of works by American masters. It is now 
the complaint — both by foreigners and by 
directors of the museums themselves — that 
such is not the case. When Camille Saint- 
Saéns returned to France last year, he reported 
that, despite all obstacles to their importation, 
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the best pictures by the French painters of the 
nineteenth century were to be seen, not in 
France, but in America: where in America is 
there as representative a display of masterpieces 
by native artists? We have looked with indif- 
ference upon the growth of American art. 
Some have thought it an evidence of culture to 
speak disparagingly of our artists. To-day 
they are lionized in Paris. 

About imported pictures there is inevita- 
bly something alien. Travel, reading, and a 
knowledge of the past help us to understand 
them. But the work of our own best men, 
unless they have deliberately expatriated their 
genius, needs no interpretation. The Plain 
Man can appreciate it and enjoy it. It finds 
him. And the museums, by affording an 
additional market for that sort of art, will 
further encourage its production. 


AN ENGINEER WHO MAKES SEA-PORTS 


MR. ELMER LAWRENCE CORTHELL, WHO HAS SUPERVISED 
A HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH OF HARBOR WORK 


BY 
DAVID F. ST. CLAIR 


ON’T tear up your tracks; the sea at 
D Tampico must surrender.” 

These were words of a man stand- 
ing at the elbow of the president of the 
Mexican Central Railroad, who saw disaster 
facing his great terminals at Tampico. 

“Don’t waste your money in dredging; I will 
force the sea to give you two great water-gates 
to the heart of the continent.” The man 
speaking was Mr. Elmer Lawrence Corthell, 
an engineer with a record of remarkable achieve- 
ments. 

Mr. Corthell’s resolute and uncompromising 
spirit showed itself while he was yet a boy. 
His maternal grandfather, a wealthy manufac- 
turer with a fondness for theology, had promised 
the boy a college education. But a controversy 
arose in the village church, and the lad voted 
against his grandfather. This so angered 
the old gentleman that he told young Corthell 
that he might expect not a cent of his money. 

The boy tightened his lips and sought out his 
father, a shoemaker by trade, who had taught 





him between school hours to peg shoes. “TI 
want to borrow $15,” he said, “I want a kit of 
shoemakers’ tools.” From his mother he 
borrowed two flat-irons. With this equipment 
he went straight to Phillips Exeter Academy, 
and over the door of his room he posted this 
double sign: ‘Washing done here; Boots and 
Shoes Mended.” 

This is the boy who stood in the breach with 
James B. Eads at the mouth of the Mississippi; 
who counselled Dom Pedro, the Emperor of 
Brazil; who has opened two and is now opening 
a third great port to the Western Hemisphere; 
who has done a hundred million dollars’ worth 
of deep-sea work that has added a billion 
dollars to the world’s commerce. He is Nep- 
tune and Archimedes with clasped hands, the 
sea and land met in friendship to man. 

And yet this grim, silent, master of deep-sea 
forces is hardly known beyond the confines 
of his own profession. The very obscurity of 
the man lends mystery to the magnitude of his 
work. 
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“All my life, I have been trying to find 
bottoms for deep jetties in great rivers,” he 
says, “trying to keep mountains from sliding 
down on the tracks of railroads, fighting with 
the sea and its tempestuous waves, compelling 
rivers to dig their way to the deep for the 
benefit of commerce. For forty years I have 
been doing this. Nature has been my com- 
panion, my friend, and my enemy. Mankind 
has been secondary. The great forces of 
nature I have had to train and make sub- 
servient to my will. I am afraid that my life 
has been too strenuous, too void of anecdotal 
humor, to give it human interest.” 


OPENING THE MISSISSIPPI 


In the early ’seventies, the whole country 
was astir with all sorts of gigantic railroad 
projects and river and harbor improvements. 
Most of the great Pacific railroads were either 
planned or in actual construction. The Illinois 
Central, linking the Lakes and the Gulf, and 
the Louisville and Nashville were about to meet 
at New Orleans, the natural distributing point 
of the Mississippi Valley. The Southern Pacific 
had started out of New Orleans on its long 
journey toward San Francisco. The Texas 
Pacific was projected. In time, the commerce 
of half the continent would be piled upon the 
wharves at New Orleans, waiting for ships. 

But the sea-gate of New Orleans was locked. 
No vessel drawing more than nine feet of water 
could approach within a hundred miles of the 
city. The mouth of the Mississippi must at 
once be opened to deep navigation, and Con- 
gress realized it, but a great engineering prob- 
lem must be solved before deep-draft vessels 
could come through. 

Difference of opinion regarding the method 
of opening navigation at the mouth of this 
great river was so fierce that it threatened for 
a time to postpone all work. The fight 
appeared to be St. Louis against New Orleans, 
the new trans-continental railroad lines against 
the Mississippi River. It was in reality a fight 
of the military engineers of the Government 
against Mr. James B. Eads, the civil engineer 
who had dared to lift his voice against the plan 
of these engineers to open the Mississippi by 
canal. The press of the country took sides and 
for months the country rang with the “villainy” 
of Eads and the railroads, or the conspiracy 
against him. 

The American engineer was at that time 
comparatively inexperienced in river and 








harbor construction. Eads was the one engineer 
in the country who had minutely studied the 
Mississippi from its sources to its mouth. He 
had surveyed much of the bottom, under a 
diving-bell. .He had built the bridge at St. 
Louis, at that time one of the wonders of the 
world. He asked Congress to let him open 
the mouth of the Mississippi by building 
parallel lines of jetties in the great Southwest 
Pass. Congress replied by sending a commis- 
sion of experts to study jetties in Europe. 
When this commission made its report, Con- 
gress rejected the plan of Eads. The engineer 
then said that he could build on the small South 
Pass, for $10,000,000, a line of jetties producing 
a depth of twenty-nine feet of water. Congress 
replied, in effect: “You can do so, but ‘no cure 
no pay.’ If you fail, our experts cannot blame 
us. If you succeed, remember we gave you 
the opportunity.” 

The little South Pass at that time drew only 
10 per cent. of the Mississippi’s water. It was 
like a funnel whose big end lay up the river and 
whose little end was almost closed by sand-bars 
that protruded into the Gulf. To open the 
South Pass to navigation, was not only to make 
water run up-hill but to make it cut its own way 
through the bar to the sea. To keep the 
channel open by the stream’s own force when 
the other two big passes at hand were trying 
to swallow up the little pass, was a problem 
that this experienced engineer dreaded. 


CORTHELL SELECTED BY EADS 


Eads now most needed an assistant of 
genius, courage, and tenacity of purpose. His 
own fame, the capital of his friends, and the 
welfare of the Mississippi Valley would rest 
upon the shoulders of the engineer actually in 
charge of this work. Eads had watched with 
appreciation the accurate work of Corthell, 
one of his subordinates on the St. Louis bridge. 
He was the best executive engineer he had 
found. He said to Corthell: 

“Congress gives me no money till I get ten 
feet of water. I want you to do this work, and 
you must do it not only as economically as 
possible but so fast at the outset that we may 
win the confidence of the public and get the 
money to carry it forward to pay-day from 
Congress. The Government has slighted me. 
I fear we can never build a permanent channel 
in this pass. The Government will see this 
when it is too late for me.” 

The Government did eventually realize that 
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the Southwest Pass should have been chosen. 
Four years ago, work was at last begun upon 
the Eads project of opening the Southwest 
Pass Channel, a work still under way. Mr. 
Corthell, under Eads’s direction, constructed 
the South Pass Channel to the Gulf, opening 
it to steamers of twenty-nine feet draft, 
making New Orleans at that time the second 
seaport (in exports) in the United States. 
Mr. Corthell said that this work was one 
of the most difficult pieces of engineering 
ever undertaken. The river, more than a 
mile wide at the head of its passes, had 
to be carpeted with willow mattress from both 
banks, leaving only 800 feet open at the head 
of the South Pass. 

Time after time, during five years, Corthell 
saw his work broken at some point by the force 
of the flood. ‘There were points in the pass 
where the slightest change in the course of 
the water would upset weeks of work. In 
addition to the forces of the great river, Eads 
and Corthell had to contend against the reports 
of the Army Engineers sent by the Government 
to inspect the work. ‘These same engineers 
who had tried to discredit Eads were deter- 
mined to crush the enterprise. Major Powell, 
in the spring of 1877, reported to the Govern- 
ment that there were only twelve feet of water 
on the bar. Corthell claimed that there 
were fifteen feet. Captain Grager, of the 
steamship Hudson, from New York, en- 
tered the controversy by offering to navigate 
the channel. His challenge was accepted by 
the engineers and on May 12th the Hudson 
appeared at the mouth of the South Pass. It 
was a critical hour in the history of the enter- 
prise. If the steamer should ground, not 
another dollar could Eads and Corthell have 
for carrying on the work. The commerce of 
the Mississippi Valley would be halted for ten 
years—possibly for twenty, for the canal would 
have been undertaken and would have failed. 
As the Hudson turned its nose into the pass and 
started up-stream, Mr. Corthell could hear his 
heart beat. When the steamer had ploughed 
its way safely through the pass and entered 
the deep water beyond, a great shout went up 
from the crowds on river and shore. 

The undertaking brought its reward to the 
men who successfully fought the Mississippi 
and opened it to commerce. Engineers and 
governments watched the progress of the work 
and, when it was finished, the men who had 
triumphed against the difficulties were hailed 
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as leaders of their profession. In 1876, tuc 
Emperor of Brazil, Dom Pedro, eager to open 
the waterways of his country, came to 
New Orleans to see the work of the American 
engineers. Dom Pedro had already projected 
a far-reaching policy of river and harbor 
development—and there it stopped. At New 
Orleans he outlined his plans to Mr. Corthell. 
The opening of the Rio Grande do Sul to ocean 
navigation was the end chiefly desired. 

“It is only by jetties that a channel can be 
opened,” said Mr. Corthell. 

‘But we have no engineers who can do such 
work as you outline,”” Dom Pedro replied. 

The American engineer was too much 
occupied with problems in the United States 
to consider a proposition to go to Brazil, but 
he nevertheless made a mental reservation that 
“when Brazil is wholly ready to undertake the 
work, I may be ready to do it.” And that is 
exactly what happened. 

Captain Eads at this time had the project 
of the Tehuantepec ship-railway in mind. His 
success at the mouth of the Mississippi em- 
boldened him to embark on one of those en- 
gineering ventures that still remain unrealized. 
His plan was to lift great steamers out of the 
Gulf, place them on cars, and transport them 
for a distance of eighty miles across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, and launch them in the Pacific. 

Mr. Corthell made the surveys for this 
project and to this day he believes that the 
inter-oceanic route should have been by ship- 
railways instead of by the Panama Canal. And 
time might have confirmed his opinion but for 
three events: Eads did not live long enough; 
the Mexican Government could not financially 
back him; and the United States was then 
content to watch De Lesseps waste French 
money at Panama. 


MAKING TAMPICO A GREAT PORT 


I asked Mr. Corthell what he considered his 
greatest single piece of engineering work. 

“Tt lies beneath the waves of Tampico and 
is not visible to the eye.” 

The engineer is proud of this perilous piece 
of work. It was dramatic in execution from 
first to last. In its construction, it was a battle 
against the forces of the ocean. 

The Mexican Central Railway Company, 
an American corporation, built a branch line 
of 400 miles to tide-water at Tampico without 
having first fully investigated the character of 
the port. The harbor was a graveyard in 
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which lay buried many vessels. Some of the 
best English and American engineers declared 
that a deep ship channel from the sea could 
not be constructed, and that the railroad would 
have to tear up its tracks. 

At the instance of Mr. Levi C. Wade, the 
president of the railroad, Mr. Corthell went to 
Tampico, made his surveys, and submitted a 
plan to build two parallel lines of jetties down 
the river Panuco, cutting the bar and terminat- 
ing in thedeepsea. The engineer had to meet 
huge breakers, rolling in from the sea, piling 
up an impassable bar, and direct this force in 
digging a channel. 

The problem at Tampico was one chiefly 
of time and speed. Once the jetty walls had 
been started, there could be no delay. Slow 
construction would only pile the bar higher 
and higher and the channel of river and sea 
would so shift its course that the work would 
be destroyed, and further work be made impos- 
sible. So the work from the outset was fast 
and furious. Railroads on piles were built 
out into the sea and huge sections of willow 
mattress dropped from the trestle into the 
waves. Carloads of rock were then dumped 
in on this mattress to hold it in place. The 
wind at times had a velocity of eighty miles 
an hour, filling the air with a blinding mass of 
water and causing it to cut away the unfinished 
walls of the jetties. 

Mr. Corthell did not have great confidence 
in the permanency of his work at Tampico. 
The sea was so strong and the bar so shifting 
that he feared the jetties would in time be 
submerged. Instead, the channel has been 
dredging itself. At low-tide, the harbor and 
channel float vessels of twenty-eight feet draft. 
Tampico at once rose from a fifth-rate port to 
the first in Mexico, surpassing Vera Cruz in 
exports. It is to Mexico what New Orleans 
is to the Mississippi Valley. 


A NEW PORT FOR BRAZIL 


Early last summer, Mr. Corthell—at the age 
of sixty-seven—left New York for Brazil to 
work out the dream that Dom Pedro had 
raised in his mind at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi in 1876. “My life is getting toward 
the end of hard work,” the old engineer said 
to some of his friends, ‘but I am desirous of 
helping humanity; it is practically laying life 
on the sacrificial altar for five years more of 
severe labor in Brazil.” 

In some respects the task before him is the 
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hardest of his life. It is the eonstruction of 
$15,000,000 worth of harbor and _ channel 
work at Porto Allegre, in Rio Grande Do Sul, 
and at Para in the north. The latter port taps 
the great Amazon Valley. 

Rio Grande do Sul is the one state of Brazil 
wholly within the temperate zone; it is called 
“the park of the Southern Continent.”’ More 
than 600,000 Germans and Italians (from 
northern Italy) have settled there within the last 
twenty years. Germany has long looked with 
covetous eyes upon this region and Brazil has 
made extraordinary efforts to develop it and 
to nationalize it. But this state is still without 
an adequate seaport. The maximum depth 
on the bar at Porto Allegre is only twelve feet 
of water, and freight rates are well nigh prohibi- 
tive. The national government has wasted 
millions dredging the great lagoon and the 
north canal that connects the port with the sea, 
and has only within the last three years awak- 
ened to the fact that a most difficult engineering 
problem confronts it. 

At certain seasons of the year the wind is 
from the land, blowing immense volumes of 
water, loaded with the sediment of the great 
lagoon, through the canal and across the bar. 
Because of the deposit upon this bar, the water 
becomes too shallow for the navigation of 
big steamers. At other seasons of the year 
the wind is from the sea, driving the water 
high upon the canal and lagoon, shifting the 
bar and making it treacherous. As every 
experienced hydraulic engineer knows, there 
is only one solution to a problem like this—and 
that is long, parallel jetties so constructed that 
the water will be forced to do its own dredging. 
The success of a jetty system seven miles in 
length and built much of the way through a 
raging sea, depends upon the skill of the 
engineer who constructs it; but Mr. Corthell 
promises a sea-channel across the bar and a 
harbor deep enough to navigate large vessels. 

His enterprise has begun to boom all southern 
Brazil. Within the last two months American 
capital has launched a long-hoped-for railroad 
from Rio Janeiro to Rio Grande do Sul. South- 
ern Brazil will soon be one of the strongest for- 
tresses of the Monroe Doctrine in the Southern 
Continent. American engineering genius is 
sometimes as potent as American diplomacy. 


THE MAN AND HIS IDEALS 


In an old barn-like store-house on the high- 
road of the village of North Egremont, Mass. 
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the finest private engineering libraries in the 
world. It contains several thousand volumes 
on engineering and kindred subjects. At his 
death, this library will go to Brown University. 
Mr. Corthell is a member of nearly every 
important engineering society in the United 
States, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, and Great 
Britain. He also belongs to all the chief 
geographical and scientific associations in 
America and England. He has three times 
represented the United States at the Inter- 
national Congress of Navigation, and has been 
summoned a number of times as an expert 
before the River and Harbor Committees of 
Congress. He has never let slip an oppor- 
tunity to impress on governments and engineers 
the great fact that trade hinges on the depths 
of the world’s harbors and ship channels. Mr. 
Corthell has personally made a study of more 
than a hundred seaports in America and 
Europe. His information is not only encyclo- 
pedic, but it is suggestive and illuminating. 





RAILROAD 


Mr. Corthell has gradually collected one of 
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One point that he has emphasized again and 
again is that ship-builders have been com- 
pelled to increase the draft of their vessels 
faster than governments have increased the 
depths of ship channels and harbors; and now 
the ship-builders, having reached the limit in 
draft, have tried to meet the growing 
demand of commerce by adding to the length 
and beam of their ships. The result is broad- 
bottom, top-heavy vessels, hard to navigate, 
with heavy coal consumption and low speed. 
Mr. Corthell is of the opinion that a fraction 
of the money spent for extra fuel, for increase 
of big ships, for the loss of time in transit, and 
for the shipping of too small cargoes for legiti- 
mate trade profits would develop seaport 
facilities in advance of trade demands. He has 
rung the changes on this phase of the develop- 
ment of commerce. It is far more important 
to the business of the world, he thinks, that 
ship channels be adequately deepened than 
that the railroads be compelled to reduce their 
freight rates. 
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constitute one of the many products — 

or by-products —of modern, high- 
pressure life, in which the United States leads 
practically all other countries. Of late years, 
more or less loose and rambling statements to 
this effect have been repeatedly made and 
published in all sorts of places. But, in so far 
as Iam aware, the gruesome fact has never been 
scientifically demonstrated outside of certain 
technical journals, and has nowhere been so 
presented as to produce a lasting impression on 
the public mind. Until the actual situation 
has been sharply visualized before the American 
people, no effective protest against it can be 
expected, and it follows as a matter of course 
that no real abatement of our shameful lead in 
tailroad accidents can be looked for in the 
interim. Having been convinced of these facts 
by several years’ study of the subject and by 
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conversations regarding it with many men of all 
classes, I have concluded that the first move 
for the reform of the present evil must take the 
form of a demonstration of our lamentable 
leadership, in such convincing, untechnical 
manner as to make that leadership apparent at 
a glance. Then will come the asking by a 
considerable number of Americans of that far- 
reaching question, “Why?” 

I have reduced the results of a somewhat 
exhaustive investigation of the subject of rail- 
road accidents in Europe and the United States 
to certain diagrams, which are herewith pre- 
sented, and put the vital facts of the case in the 
simplest possible form. In order to eliminate 
technicalities so far as possible, the mass of 
tabulations on which the diagrams are based 
has been omitted, but all the figures involved 
in the diagrams may be relied upon as officially 
authentic. As the latest complete figures for 
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DIAGRAM A—NUMBER OF PASSENGERS KILLED BY RAILROAD ACCIDENTS IN 1903 FOR 
EACH 10,000,000 PASSENGERS CARRIED 


railroad accidents in all European countries 
now available are those for the year 1903, the 
comparisons are made on that basis — the 
figures for the United States being those for the 
year ending June 30, 1903 — and the totals are 
as follows: 



































Total 
‘ Total Passengers Passengers Casualties 
Countries Mileage} Carried |eajG 77,3 Killed ininres 
siget sae Killed | Injured |Kiiled\Injured 
United Kingdom] 22,435 |*1,105,265,105| 156 | 3,413 | 1,242] 18,557 
Ali Europe 173,303 3,396,081, 501 | 486 | 5,776 | 5,378] 30,007 
United States | 207,077| 604,801,535 | 355 | 8,231 19,8401 76,553 





*Not including season ticket-holders. 


These figures show that, while all the rail- 
roads of Europe combined carried nearly ive 
times as many passengers in 1903 as did those 
of the United States, the total number of passen- 
gers killed was only one-third larger: although 
the railroads of the United Kingdom carried 


about one and three-quarters times as many 
passengers as did ours, the fatal accidents to 
passengers numbered less than one-half as many 
as in the United States — despite the fact that 
the vastly greater passenger traffic of the United 
Kingdom was restricted to less than one-ninth 
of the mileage of American railroads, thereby 
of course greatly increasing the density of 
traffic and the resultant danger of accidents. 
Otherwise stated, the railroads of Europe 
carried 6,989,674 passengers for each one 
killed, and the railroads of the United Kingdom 
7,661,956 for each one killed, whereas in the 
United States only 1,957,441 passengers were 
carried for each one killed. Recorded on the 
basis of number killed for each 10,000,000 
cay “ed, these figures make the comparative 
showing presented in Diagram A. 
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DIAGRAM B—NUMBER OF PASSENGERS INJURED IN RAILROAD ACCIDENTS IN 1903 FOR 


EACH 1,000,000 PASSENGERS CARRIED 
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DIAGRAM C (a)—NUMBER OF PASSENGERS KILLED IN TRAIN ACCIDENTS ONLY IN IgoI-5 
FOR EACH 100,000,000 PASSENGERS CARRIED 
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DIAGRAM C (b)—NUMBER OF PASSENGERS SO INJURED FOR EACH 10,000,000 CARRIED 


In non-fatal accidents to passengers, thc 
United States unquestionably leads both the 
United Kingdom and Europe at large, but the 
reports of such accidents probably are much 
more comprehensive in the case of the two great 
Anglo-Saxon countries than in that of most of 
the countries of Continental Europe. The 
figures for the United Kingdom and the United 
States may safely be compared, whereas the 
showing for all Europe must be taken with 
several very large grains of salt. With this 
reservation, it appears from the official reports 
that for each passenger injured there were 
actually carried 588,120 on all the railroads of 
Europe and 350,210 on the lines of the United 
Kingdom, as compared with only 84,424 pas- 


sengers carried for each passenger injured on the 
railroads of the United States. This com- 
parison is made in graphic form in Diagram B. 

- The figures for the number of passengers and 
employees killed and injured in train accidents — 
in other words, in collisions and derailments 
—are really much more reliable indices of the 
volume of railroad accidents than are the total 
figures for so-called “railway accidents” which 
are commonly cited, the latter figures including 
all injuries due to jumping or falling from trains, 
or incurred by “trespassers” — the latter in 
the case of the United States aggregating more 
than one-half of the total of fatal accidents 
reported by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. By tabulating the reports of the Board 
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CASUALTIES TO PASSENGERS 
Increase in number of passengers carried 1 mile. 
(95-27%) 
Increase in number of passengers killed 
(215 .88%) 
Increase in number of passengers injured...... 
(340.29%) 


CASUALTIES TO EMPLOYEES 
Increase in total number of employees 
(76.07%) 
Increase in number of railroad employees killed. . 
(85.59%) 
Increase in number of railroad employees injured . 
(160 .09%) 
INCREASED AVERAGE STRAIN ON THE INDIVIDUAL 
TRAINMAN 
Increase in volume of railroad traffic (average of 
both freight and passenger) (107.03%) 
Increase in total number of trainmen (68.12%) 
Increase in average strain on the individual train- 
man as measured by average ratio of increase per 
trainman in number of tons of freight and 
number of passengers carried one mile (23.15%) 
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DIAGRAM D—THE INCREASE IN AMERICAN RAILROAD ACCIDENTS IN THE DECADE ENDING JUNE 30, 1905 


AND THE PROBABLY CORRELATIVE INCREASE IN THE STRAIN ON THE INDIVIDUAL TRAINMAN 
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ef Trade for the five years ending December 31, 
1905, I find that of the 5,953,676,186 passengers 
then carried only 76 were killed, and only 
2,907 injured, “from accidents to trains, rolling- 
stock, permanent way, etc.,” in the United 
Kingdom, whereas a similar tabulation from 
the reports of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shows that, in the United States, of 
3,559,024,389 passengers carried in the five years 
ending June 30, 1906, 1,126 were killed and 
25,705 injured in collisions and derailments only. 
In the case of railroad employees thus killed or 
injured, the showing of the United States is 
even worse, only 34 employees being killed 
and 638 injured in the United Kingdom, while 
3,617 employees were killed and 26,334 in- 
jured in accidents of this character in the 
United States. In Diagram C, this startling 
leadership of the United States is otherwise 
told. 


Investigation shows that the increase of acci-’ 


dents of late years has proportionately far ex- 
ceeded the increase in density and volume of 
traffic. Tabulations of the figures of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s reports for 
the ten years ending June 30, 1905, show that 
the average increase in volume and density of 
traffic — “density of traffic” being gauged by 
the number of passengers and tons of freight 
carried one mile per mile of line —in that 
decade was 82.96 per cent.; on the other hand, 
the average increase in the number of pas- 
sengers and employees killed was 150.74 per 
cent., and the average increase in the case of 
passengers and employees injured, 250.19 per 
cent., despite the general, forced, adoption of 
automatic couplers and train brakes. The 
results in detail of these tabulations are pre- 
sented in Diagram D. 


THE INCREASED STRAIN ON TRAINMEN 


In the last-named diagram, I have included 
one item from which railway officials will 
probably dissent—and sharply dissent — 
namely, the line showing the apparent increase 
in strain on the individual trainman. The 
calculation of the increased strain is, to a cer- 
tain extent, theoretical, whereas all the other 
calculations recorded in Diagram D are purely 
mathematical, but it may fairly be regarded as 
an approximation of an important factor 
among those responsible for the startling in- 
crease in railroad accidents. Here, in a nut- 
shell, are the official figures upon which the 
calculation is based, enginemen, firemen, con- 
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ductors and all other trainmen being included 
under the heading of “number of trainmen.”’ 








Passengers and Freight Carried One Mile 
Year | Total ae 

Ending] Number Passengers Freight 

June 30/Trainmen 
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3 |186,463,109,510] 703,170 
4 | 85,227,515,891] 540,335 





1905 | 265,175 | 23,800,149,436] 80,7 
1895 | 157,731 | 12,188,446,271] 77,2 
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Increase] 107,444 | 11,611,703,165] 12,479 |101,235,503,619] 162.835 








By the simple process of division, it becomes 
apparent that the increase in the ratios of 
passengers and freight per trainman carried 
one mile in the decade 1895-1905 were respec- 
tively 16.15 per cent. and 30.14 per cent., thus 
making the average ratio of increase per train- 
man in the volume of passenger and freight 
traffic 23.15 per cent. To be sure, debatable 
discounts might be made on account of partially 
counterbalancing changes in equipment and 
operating methods in the decade in question, 
but the fact remains that there unquestionably 
was a material increase in the strain per train- 
man, and the above tabulation approximates 
that increased strain on the only basis by which 
it can be computed from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s reports. 

Mr. Lucius Tuttle, president of the Boston 
and Maine Railroad for fourteen years and one 
of the most experienced railroad men in this 
country, announced, about three years ago, his 
deliberate conclusion that the large number of 
recent railroad wrecks could only be accounted 
for on the theory that in some cases the brains 
of the men in charge of the ill-fated trains had 
momentarily failed to work. Why did the 
brains in question fail to work? Would not the 
increased strain per trainman partially account 
for the failure? It seems to me that this in- 
creased strain per trainman is a matter which 
has not yet received anything like the serious 
consideration which it deserves in the dis- 
cussion of American railroad accidents. 

Scores, if not hundreds, of “explanations”’ 
of the steadily increasing number of American 
accidents have been offered, and many attempts 
at analyzing the causes for the increase have 
been made, but nothing like a comprehensive 
and satisfactory diagnosis of the situation will 
be made until a painstaking investigation of the 
whole problem has been instituted and com- 
pleted by the United States Government. 


OUR DISREGARD OF HUMAN LIFE 


In my opinion the basic cause of this 
country’s appalling leadership — and steadily 
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increasing leadership —in railroad accidents, 
is to be found in certain temperamental weak- 
nesses of the American character. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to charge the evil in 
its entirety up to the “soulless” railroad cor- 
porations. But, are not the corporations in 
question exclusively made up of Americans, 
and run by Americans for Americans, thus 
reflecting the American character in every 
phase of their operations, from switchman to 
president? Does the government of our great 
railroad corporations materially differ from the 
government of other great commercial corpora- 
tions, or the government of our cities and states, 
and the nation at large? “Every one of these 
governments keeps its ear close to the ground, 
and is quick to respond to the real demands of 
the clientele to which it looks for support. 
Just now, money is the first and foremost goal 
of the American people; personal safety and 
security are matters of secondary consideration. 
In so far as the railroad service of the country 
is concerned, the loudest demands of the public 
are those for abundant passenger and freight 
facilities, and for the greatest possible speed; 
if there has been any real demand for increased 
safety in railroad management — and possibly 
decreased speed, if necessary — it has not been 
loudly expressed. In default of such demand, 
can the railroad companies be expected of their 
own volition to introduce the block-signal sys- 
tem on a wholesale basis, instal proper pro- 
tection at all grade crossings, substitute steel 
for wooden cars, and take all the other costly 
steps which would materially reduce the num- 
ber of railroad accidents ? 


THE INDIFFERENCE OF THE PUBLIC 


As a matter of fact, the American people at 
large have shown practically no serious interest 
in the subject. The reasons for this apathy are 
two-fold: first and foremost is that singular 
trait of the American character which has so 
often been noted by foreign observers, namely, 
the apparent lack of power to maintain sus- 
tained interest. In the second place, mere 
figures have no attraction for the average man; 
the accident figures so often cited from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s reports 
convey no definite, tangible meaning to most 
readers of the daily papers and magazines; 
consequently very few Americans know that 
several times as many people are killed and 
maimed for each one carried on American rail- 
roads as in practically any other civilized coun- 
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try. Hence, there has been no serious demand 
for an abatement of the evil, up to date. 
Probably next.in importance to these racial 
weaknesses of character, by way of causes for 
the steady increase in our railroad accidents, is 
the looseness of management of employees. 


THE DISREGARD OF TRAIN ORDERS 


An examination of the quarterly Accident 
Bulletins issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shows that the vast majority of 
collisions and derailments are due to disobe- 
dience of train orders. This disobedience is 
either due to carelessness or is fostered by the 
engineer’s knowledge that his daily duty is to 
bring his train in on time if he can possibly do 
so. Comparatively few serious railroad acci- 
dents are due to unpreventable causes; the 
great majority are due to some employee’s mis- 
take or deliberate defiance of the rules. 

There is a variety of explanations of these 
shortcomings. My own opinion is that 
the railroad managements of the present day 
are primarily responsible, and the influences 
of “organized labor” secondarily responsible. 
The greater the demand for dividend earnings, 
the greater the demand for minimized operating 
expenses, and the less the attention paid to the 
enforcement of rules. When the stock-ticker 
is brought in one door of the railroad magnate’s 
office, more or less of his interest in the detail 
of trainmen’s work is bound to go out the other 
door. The trainmen recognize that fact, be- 
come disgruntled with their wages when they 
read that the company’s president has made 
millions by a single deal — and some employees 
have been known to view with considerable 
complacency the smash-up of engines and cars 
committed to their care, so long as their respon- 
sibility for the accident could not be proven. 

It is not the lack of the block-signal system 
on the vast majority of American lines; it is 
not any serious defect in track or train equip- 
ment; it is not the tremendous increase in the 
volume of traffic in recent years; it is not the 
constant pressure for increased speed at any 
cost — though increased speed of course means 
increased chance of accident; it is none of these 
individual causes which is primarily responsible 
for the alarming increase in railway accidents in 

this country. The primary cause, in the 
opinion of all men who have carefully studied 
the subject, is the recklessness of the American 
temperament, manifested alike by the railroad 
president and the railroad trainman. 
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WHAT THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT, THE STATES, THE RAILROADS, 


AND PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 
BY 


ARE DOING—SOME 


SPECIMEN YIELDS 


THOMAS E. WILL 


SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


HE growing of trees, as the growing of 
corn or wheat, has a decided commer- 
cial value. The American people, with 

the example of the United States Forest Service, 
are slowly beginning to realize this. As in the 
experimental stage of most other industries, 
there have been many failures, but there have 
also been many successes. 

In Pawnee County, Neb., a 16-year-old 
catalpa plantation gave a net return of $152.17 
per acre at the time the plantation was cut. 
In Kansas, a 10-year-old catalpa plantation 
showed a net value of $197.55 per acre. An- 
cther, in Nebraska, when fourteen years old, 
gave a net income of $170.50 per acre. 

Osage orange has produced 2,640 first-class 


posts and 2,272 second-class posts per acre. 
Red cedar in plantations twenty-five years old 
has attained a value of $200.54 peracre. Eu- 
ropean larch is worth from $200 to $300 per 
acre. White pine plantations forty years old 
have exceeded $300 per acre in value, and the 
eucalyptus is as profitable as the Osage orange. 


WHAT THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT DOES 


In the work of forest-planting, the United 
States Forest Service has naturally taken the 
lead. Upon its advice, National Forests cover- 
ing about 826,000 acres have been established 
in the sandhill regions of Nebraska and Kansas. 
Probably 60 per cent. of this area can be planted. 
To do this will require 600 million seedlings 
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and the work will exténd through many years. 
The Service also plants on the denuded areas 
of the other reserves. There have now been 
planted about 1,200,000 seedlings on about 
1,500 acres. This, of course, represents but 
a beginning. The Service maintains eight 


different nurseries in Nebraska, Colorado, New 


Mexico, Utah, Idaho, and California, with 


an annual capacity of 35 million trees. Nursery 


work has, thus far, been experimental. 
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the United States Forester, “‘is one of the greatest 
works before the nation to-day. It is some- 
thing which we must undertake and prosecute 
speedily if we are not to become bereft of our 
timber resources in the very near future. It 
involves the planting of tens and tens of millions 
of acres of trees in the Eastern half of the 
country — the rainfall area — and the further 
planting of tens of millions of acres on the 
Western half, or the arid and semi-arid section. 


TEN YEARS OLD 


With a net value of $199.55 an acre 


To preserve our existing forests, essential 
‘though this is, will not alone suffice. Too far 
has the work of forest slaughter already gone. 
Too vast, moreover, are our treeless plains and 
too great is the price such regions pay for the 
lack of forests. Not only must we preserve; 
we must plant. 

“Reforestation, or the work of tree-planting 
in the United States,” says Mr. Gifford Pinchot, 


The magnitude of the undertaking is well-nigh 
appalling, yet the results will be more than 
commensurate with the effort and the cost. 
Tree planting is one of the great branches 
of the forestry problem, than which there is 
perhaps no more important public question. 
We know from the records of the past in other 
countries that where watersheds have been 
denuded of their trees, rivers have dried up. 





$i SASS 
COTTONWOOD TREES THIRTY YEARS OLD 


Sixty feet high and eighteen inches in diameter 





We know that reforestation of some of these 
areas has restored the rivers. We have here 
great treeless areas which can be successfully 
afforested and we do not know but that by this 
process we can create rivers.” 

The Forest Service not only plants trees on 
the National Forest area but it encourages and 
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AN OSAGE ORANGE PLANTATION 


This Kansas grove will furnish nearly 5,000 posts an acre 


aids private individuals, companies, and com- 
munities to plant trees. As early as 1903, 
detailed working plans for forest tracts belong- 
ing to private owners in the South were pre- 
pared for 1,350,000 acres, and preliminary visits 
of inspection were made upon ten large forest 
tracts. In 1904, forty-two planting plans were 


QUICK-GROWING LOMBARDY POPLAR AS A WINDBREAK FOR A COLORADO ORCHARD 
































made for more than 2,800 acres. By the close 
of that year, 334 planting plants had been made 
for lands in fifty-two states and territories. 


WHAT SOME STATES ARE DOING 


In New Jersey, the State Forester has this 
year planted 5,000 Michigan jack-pines on the 
Bass River Reservation. He has 50,000 seed- 
lings in the state nurseries, and has started seed 
that will produce half a million young trees. 
He has planted 50,000 young trees in the 
Newark watershed, and 22,000 on the State 
Experimental Farm at New Brunswick. The 
legislature of Maine has recently authorized 
cities and towns to procure for park purposes 
strips of land five rods or less in width beside 





AN IRRIGATED ORANGE GROVE IN CALIFORNIA 


highways and public waters. The lands may 
be condemned and must be paid for. The 
object is to protect and perpetuate the beauties 
of the forests along the roads and rivers of the 
state. Connecticut is planting vigorously. In 
the spring of 1906, 100,000 seedlings were set 
by private owners; the spring of 1907 saw this 
number increased to 350,000. The state now 
has a nursery in which it is raising half a million 
trees to be ready for planting next spring. The 
Agricultural Experiment Station of Colorado 
has established forty-nine experiments in tree 
planting in different parts of the state, employ- 
ing 30,900 utility trees — black locust and 
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JACK-PINES WITH A BORDER OF BULL-PINES ON A 
NEBRASKA RESERVE 


hardy catalpa. Nebraska last spring planted 
about 20,000 of the Norway poplar or “sudden 
sawlog.”’ 

The state of New York maintains three large 
nurseries for conifers in Franklin County and 
one for hardwoods in Ulster County, in the 
Catskills. The three Adirondack nurseries 
combined have a capacity of one million three- 
year-old “transplants” per year. In 1905 and 
1906, fifty acres of pines and spruces were 
planted by the seed-spot method, with encour- 
aging results. In 1906 the size of the state nur- 
series of Pennsylvania was doubled; they com- 
prise six acres at Montalto and two acres in 
Huntingdon County. Last spring white pine 
seedlings to the number of 160,000 were set 
out. The significance of all this is large in 
dollars and cents. In Vermont, for example, 
there are 4 million acres of now unproductive 
waste lands capable of growing timber and 





A PLANTATION OF GREEN ASH IN NORTHWESTERN 
KANSAS 
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yielding an annual income of from $1 to $2 
anacre. The State Forest Nursery at Burling- 
ton supplies plant matcrial at cost and the trees 
require but little work after being set out. 

In Ohio, a few years ago, the Experiment 
Station at Wooster took up the growing of 
timber as a farm crop. It distributed more 
than 100,000 seedlings, mostly catalpa, locust, 
and mulberry, among its codperators. Very 
systematic work was done. During 1905 and 
1906 it was continued, 251,275 trees being 
distributed in the last two years, making, for 
the three years, a grand total of 355,275. These 
trees are growing in 459 different tracts in the 
different counties of the state under the direction 
of 354 codperators. Last spring Mr. Rane, the 
State Forester of Massachusetts, announced his 
readiness to distribute to a number of applicants 
150 white pine and 150 white ash, two-year-old 
trees suitable for planting. 

Yet there are still some states which prac- 
tically tax their forests out of existence. Mr. 
Filibert Roth, State Forest Warden of Michi- 
gan, says that the present system of taxation, 
and the lack of proper protection, make it 
undesirable even to hold forest lands, not to 
speak of engaging in any reforestation. The 
Secretary of Agriculture, in his report for 1904 
said, “Without fair assurance of safeguard 
against fire and of equitable taxation during 
the period required for a second crop to mature 
on cut-over lands,the private owner can make no 
headway.” Happily the states, though slowly, 
are coming to see the point. Jowa, in 1906, 
provided for “forest reservations” in private 
ownership which were to be subject to restric- 
tions in cutting and grazing and to be assessed 
at $1 an acre. The Pennsylvania legislature 
passed a law rebating for thirty-five years 
95 per cent. of the taxes on woodland. This 
law is expected to apply to some 55,000 acres 


of neglected forest land which was taxed as high - 


as other land and, because profitless, was 
abandoned. The new law enables the owner 
to reforest the land and to hold it as woodland 
while the new trees are growing. Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Colorado, Indiana, Maine, 
Rhode Island, and Wisconsin also have enacted 
laws reducing taxation to encourage the grow- 
ing of forests. 

In some other countries privately owned forest 
lands are, in places, subject to Government 
control. We are slowly coming to this. The 
Iowa law above referred to is a step in this 
direction, Not more than one-fifth of the 
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A COMPRESSION TEST OF LONG-LEAF PINE 


An example of the Forest Service’s scientific methods 


living trees in any reservation may lawfully be 
removed in any one year, and within one year 
after the death or removal of any tree the 
owner must plant and care for another. Graz- 
ing in forest reservations is forbidden, and 
violation of the act forfeits its benefits. Last 
year Hawaii had 300,000 acres of forest reserves, 
about half of which was Government land and 
the other half the property of private individ- 
uals. So great has the interest in forest preser- 
vation become that the sugar planters have not 
only allowed their own lands to go without 
compensation into forest reserves, but they have 
agreed with the Government to help reforest 
Government lands at private expense. Re- 
cently the Hawaiian reserves have been 
increased by 50,000 acres. 

An increasing body of state legislation looks 
to the preservation of the forests. California, 
Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Hawaii have laws providing State Forestry 
Commissions or State Foresters. State Forest 
Reservations, or state lands with forests on 
them, are found in California, Connecticut, 


Showing Characteristic Failures of Four Grades of Commercial Hickory And Red Gum.~ 
xx 


Second Growth Black Hickory XXX 


Red Gum 





A TORSION TEST MADE BY THE UNITED STATES 
FOREST SERVICE 
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AN EXAMPLE OF DESTRUCTIVE 


Hawaii, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 

The following table indicates the areas of 
the present state and territorial forests: 


STATE FOREST RESERVES 


State or Area of State 
Territory Forest in Acres 
COOCe rs | i a a a a ae T,360 
Hawaii 300,000 
Indiana 3) Ot 2 ne Se ae ne ea es 2,000 
Marvland ee ss. ne ee 3,500 
Michigan 39,000 
Minnesota 21,000 
MEBMEIPE Co = ys sw e E S 1,800 
New York ' 1,439,988 
Pennsylvania . 820,000 
MVaisconsin.. . . . + 


254,003 


2,882,711 


LUMBERING IN CALIFORNIA 


Cities, too, are planting. In 1905, Helena, 
Mont., and Los Angeles, Cal., planted large 
parks in true forest style. The municipality of 
Denver distributed among its citizens last spring 
20,000 trees as a gift. A similar distribution 
has since been made and 60 per cent. of the trees 
then given out are now reported as growing. 
Newark, N. J., is very active in planting shade 
trees. A commission has issued a diagram 
explaining graphically the requirements in 
regard to size of trec, manner of planting, and 
manner of protection. This is sent to property 
owners in front of whose premises trees are 
planted, and their codperation is solicited. The 
city of Pittsburg suffered gigantic losses last 
spring from floods, attributed to the deforesta- 
tion of the Allegheny and Monongahela water- 
sheds. The city is now reported to be contem- 
plating reforestation of these watersheds. The 
number of trees requisite for this work is 
estimated at two billions. 
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Corporations also are becoming vitally inter- 
ested in forestry. Chief among these are cer- 
tain large railroads. The annual wood con- 
sumption of such companies, for ties, structural 
timbers, bridge timbers, and the like, is vast. 
They are learning that it is better to produce 
such timbers for themselves than to rely upon 
a fluctuating and rapidly rising market. Many 
railroads own large areas of land. A consider- 
able portion of such land is more suitable 
for forests than for agriculture. Besides, 
raising ties or other timbers for their own uses 
is more in line with sound railroad policy than 
raising grains and vegetables for the market; 
and renting lands for others to farm is not 
wholly satisfactory. 

In 1905 the Department of Agriculture 
reported the establishment of private forest 
plantations on a vastly larger scale than 
hitherto. A  fifteen-hundred-acre tract in 
Wayne County, Pa., was being reforested. In 
the Adirondacks, a railroad company has 
established a large forest nursery and begun 
planting the blank places under a plan for the 
conservative management of 26,000 acres. 
One railroad company had planted over 1,000 
acres of trees in central Pennsylvania, while 
other roads had planted large areas in Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Kansas, and Louisiana. Two 
companies owning land in western Pennsyl- 
vania from which coal had been mined were 
undertaking to reforest large areas. In eastern 
Pennsylvania a large enterprise was under- 
taking the reforestation of an important water- 
shed in order to improve its water-conserving 
power and secure a revenue from land then 
unproductive. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad planted many 
locusts, with such results that it finally became 
disgusted. . The company then asked the Forest 
Service to lay out a forest policy for it. This 
was done; the railroad thereupon called to its 
service, as forester, the Chief of the Office of 
Extension in the Forest Service, to supervise 
the care and planting of the forest lands of the 
company. Already half a million trees have 
been planted, and 681 acres of land near 
Altoona, Pa., will be stocked with chestnut 
and white oak in the next two years. 

The Santa Fé Railway has been experiment- 
ing largely in the planting of eucalyptus. 
These trees can be grown in California and 
make good ties. The railroad has sent its 
timber manager to Australia, the home of the 
eucalyptus, to investigate trees of this class in 
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their native habitat. The road has purchased 
8,330 acres of land near San Diego, Cal., on 
which to grow timber for its own use; a tract of 
2,600 acres will be planted to eucalyptus. 

The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 
will plant 378 acres in Carbon and Schuylkill 
Counties, Pennsylvania. The Delaware and 
Hudson Company, as a result of codperative 
studies with the Forest Service, has appointed 
a forester to look after its extensive woodlands 
and attend to its planting work. The Cleve- 
land Cliffs Iron Company of Michigan has 
established two nurseries on which pine trees 
are being successfully raised from seed to 
reforest the pine barrens of upper Michigan. 
On the cut-over land near Coalwood, Alger 
County, 90,000 are being set out. 

Other agencies are pushing the planting 
work. The Panhandle Forestry Association, 
of northwest Texas, an organization of 600 
members formed to encourage systematic tree 
planting, reported in 1905 that there were 
200,000 trees already planted in the arid and 
naturally treeless region in which it operates. 
The Tri-Counties Reforestation Committee, 
representing the counties of San Bernardino, 
Riverside, and Orange, in California, is aiding 
in the work of afforesting all denuded or in- 
sufficiently timbered areas in the San Bernar- 
dino National Forest, the object being the 
conservation of precipitation. Arbor Day is 
a growing factor. The President proclaims 
it in an instructive, inspiring message. A dozen 
or more states issue Arbor Day annuals, some 
of which, through their descriptions and illustra- 
tions of native trees and information concerning 
planting, protection, and use constitute instruc- 
tive reports on forestry. For seven years, one 
county superintendent of schools in Illinois 
has carried on an educational campaign through 
the schools to educate school and home to 
a greater appreciation of trees. Such work 
brings practical results. The tendency is to 
emphasize the practical rather than the purely 
sentimental side of Arbor Day observance, and 
to plant more trees instead of confining the 
exercises chiefly to songs and recitations. 


FOREST-PLANTING BY INDIVIDUALS 


Finally, individuals are planting. In Kan- 
sas and Nebraska large groves of the quick- 
growing cottonwoods have been successfully 
raised. Green ash, black walnut, honey locust, 
Osage orange, white willow, box-elder, Russian 
mulberry, white elm, Lombardy poplar, black 
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locust, silver maple, white pine, and other trees 
are being planted on the plains. Notable 
results have attended the culture of the hardy 
catalpa. Foremost among the successful plan- 
tations of this species may be mentioned those 
of Mr. George M. Munger of Eureka, Kan., 
and of Mr. L. W. Yaggy, near Hutchinson, 
Kan. So successful is the jack pine as a 
drought resister that one nursery sold 600,0c0 
seedlings of this species to the farmers of 
Nebraska this year. A lumberman, after 
listening to a lecture on forestry, decided to 
reforest 6,000 acres of land under instructions 
from the Forest Service. An Iowa tree-planter, 
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THE ADMINISTRATION’S CAMPAIGN 


LAND CONSCIENCE 





removing to South Dakota, obtained advice 
from the Forest Service regarding tree-planting, 
distributed Forest Service circulars, and himself 
planted trees which people came from distances 
of twenty-five miles to see. 

And thus the work proceeds. We are still 
consuming three or four times as much wood 
as we are raising. Nevertheless, the forces 
that make for conservation and renewal are at 
work. ‘The Forest Service, forestry associa- 
tions, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the press are sowing the seed 
from which, in due time, may be expected 
a harvest. 


LAND CONSCIENCE 


AGAINST TIMBER-FRAUDS AND 


DISHONEST CATTLEMEN, WHO HAVE DRIVEN OUT HONEST SETTLERS 


BY 


ARTHUR 


in the Far West and in Washington 
(D. C.) over the public lands, and 

on both sides there are good hard fighters. 
The warfare is now carried on by speeches, 
indictments, and political chicanery, but it 
has in the past probably caused more bloodshed 
than the Spanish War. The prize is worth 
fighting for — more than go00,000,000 acres of 
land — grazing land, desert, forests, mineral 
land (with gold, silver, copper, and other ores), 
and rivers and streams of vast power; and there 
is a bigger stake than that, for it is a fight to 
establish a land conscience. The West lacked 
a land conscience until the rude awakening 
of the last few years; and the East has thought 
little of its responsibility, for the public do- 
main belongs to all the people alike. Govern- 
ment land in Colorado belongs as much to the 
people of Mississippi as to those of Colorado. 
The land laws of the United States were 
framed with reference to the small settler, the 
“homesteader.” They bear the mark of that 
most beneficent purpose, the granting of land 
practically free to the real settler — the man 
who went and tilled it and made his home and 
reared his family there. It was chis homestead 
law that caused the settlement of the great 
Middle Western States more rapidly than any 


l IS a fierce struggle that is going on 
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equal area was ever peopled in the world — 
its settlement, too, by perhaps the highest 
average of thrift and intelligence and character 
that ever went to a new country. 

But admirable as the homestead laws were 
for the settlement of the agricultural land of 
the Middle West, they were not good laws for 
the settlement of the grazing and timber land 
farther West. It is, therefore, only fair to 
remember that the laws themselves to a degree 
provoked the condition from which we are now 
suffering. Laws that were made for Nebraska, 
if enforced in Oregon, would hinder legitimate 
industry. But Oregon and these other Western 
States were very far from the National Capitol 
and, if serious efforts were ever made to 
amend these land-laws, they were unavailing; 
instead of getting laws adapted to the country, 
men found it easier to disregard them — to 
set up a sort of code of their own. Where 
there were in effect no land laws, there was no 
land conscience. The result was that the man 
capable of taking large holdings got what he 
wanted; and the Far West became a country 
of conscienceless land-monopolists. 


A TYPICAL CATTLEMAN’S CAREER 


Take the case of a cattleman whom I shall 
call Walter Hoge. In the early ’eighties he 
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had a small “bunch” of cattle which he ranged 
anywhere he pleased between Canada and 
Mexico, on government ranges. In the hard 
winters he lost hundreds of them. Still he 
made money, for he bought neither land nor 
feed. He lived the life of a cattlheman, which 
was just one degree higher than the life of 
his predecessor, the nomadic Indian who 
followed the buffalo herds. After a successful 
period he imported better stock, and then 
cattle “rustlers” stole his valuable calves. He 
and his cow-punchers followed them across a 
sage-brush plain for two days, caught them in 
a gulch among the foothills, and shot three of 
them. That was his first act of violence. A 
little later one of his men driving cattle into the 
Snake River country in Idaho was told that 
this range was occupied and that strangers 
from the south were not welcome. It was 
government land, equally free to everyone, but 
the Government did not enforce this. The 
range had now become so overstocked that 
there was not enough for everyone’s cattle. The 
inevitable result followed, the survival of the 
strongest — that is, the strongest in a fight. 
Sometimes a battle or two were required to 
determine who was the strongest. 

Then sheep were brought to these grazing 
lands. After they passed through a district, 
there was nothing left for cattle. The two 
kinds of grazing could not go on together. War 
broke out afresh, and that war between the 
cattlemen and the sheepmen is not yet ended. 
I visited three communities in which sheep 
herders had been killed or their flocks de- 
stroyed, and I heard of one place in which 
it was the cattlemen who lost. 

Hoge’s winter range had been invaded several 
times and in one case so cropped by others’ 
cattle that he had lost many of his own by 
starvation. Then he remembered that his 
range was watered by a stream, two water- 
holes, and a spring, and he fenced the stream 
for twenty miles, “homesteaded”’ the spring, 
and had two of his cow-punchers homestead 
the water-holes and turn them over to him. 
Thus he acquired 600 square miles on which 
no creature could live without his permission, 
for he controlled all the water. If he had not 


taken possession some one else would have 
done so, and he would have been driven out. 
He had saved himself in a way which was 
commonly used and which was accepted in 
his community as perfectly proper. Yet he 
had broken the law twice. 


He had had the 
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From ‘ Immigration," by F. H. Newell 
APPROXIMATE AREA OF GRAZING LAND IN THE WEST 


Most of this is government land 


cow-punchers homestead the water-holes for 
him, although they had to make affidavits 
that their applications were “honestly and in 
good faith made for the purpose of actual 
settlement and cultivation, and not for the 
benefit of any other person, persons, or 




















From ‘* Immigration,"’ by F. H. Newell 
THE TIMBER AREA OF THE WEST 
The portions in solid black show land where the timber is thick 
enough for commercial cutting 
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corporation.”” He had also illegally fenced in 
government land along the stream. 


REAL SETTLERS DRIVEN OUT 


The next chapter in this series of events 
was the settlement by a real homesteader on a 
tract inside Hoge’s illegal fence. Hoge’s cow- 
punchers tried to run him off by force. That 
was the customary way, and thus many a man 
has tried to accept the offer of a free home from 
the Government and found himself at the muz- 
zle of a gun. A notorious case was that of a 
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“How can I keep the land along the X 
Creek”? he asked. 

“Homestead, desert claim, scrip, ’most 
any way,” was the answer. 

“Ves, but how about the law, and the 
affidavits ?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” said the lawyer. ‘Those 
laws were passed for the East — Kansas, 
Nebraska, and such places. They don’t fit 
out here. But the Government wants to get 
rid of the land. Don’t you suppose the local 
land-office knows its business ? Other men have 
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TIMBER GRABBING UNDER THE GUISE OF MINING CLAIMS 


The law allows a man to file any number of mining claims. In 1904, H. H. Yard filed on 265,000 acres in 
the Plumas Forest Reserve, California, covered with valuable timber. There are no important mining operations 


in all this vast tract 


man named Horne in Wyoming, who killed 
three settlers, the last a half-grown boy, because 
they were persistent in holding to their claims. 
Sometimes, of course, the burning of a settler’s 
house or the “losing” of his stock was the more 
convenient method to get rid of him. Hoge 
might have left his intruding homesteader alone 
if the newcomer had not sold alfalfa, irrigated 
by water from Hoge’s stream, to a rival cattle- 
man. That was too much. He saw that his 
rival was really getting his land from him by 
“dummy” settlers, and he went to see a land 


lawyer. 


found that the land-office knows a thing or 
two.” 

Hoge got the land — in half-a-dozen ways — 
all illegal. 


DISHONEST ‘‘COMMONWEALTH BUILDERS”’ 


There are thousands of Hoges — men whose 
“personal” honor is above reproach; men of 
fair dealing in other transactions, but who have 
defrauded the Government of land without 
incurring the censure of their fellows. Thus 
the West was settled without a land conscience. 

And the country of course suffered economi- 
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cally as well as morally from such a system. 
Hoge, with fifteen or twenty thousand acres, 
may be hailed as one of the builders of a 
commonwealth. He mercly took what was 
necessary for the development of his business, 
according to his ability. But the system 
under which he took a moderate amount of 
land allowed others to take and hold more — 
so much as seriously to retard the settlement 
of the country. 

A California state official told me that 
Henry Miller, one of the great “land-kings,” 
could drive his cattle from the Siskiyous (the 
mountains between Oregon and California) 
to San Diego and stop them every night on his 
own land. From the Siskiyous to San Diego 
is about as far as it is from New York to Savan- 
nah, Ga. Such a vast holding was secured 
under laws that were intended to populate the 
country with small farmers, each man tilling 
his 160 acres of free land. 


FRAUDS IN TIMBER-LANDS 


Again, in many parts of the West, lumbering 
is the most important industry. ‘Timber lands 
must be obtained from the Government (except 
alternate sections within the railroad and 
wagon road grants, and school lands) under an 
act passed in 1878, which reads in part as 
follows: 


“The quantity of land which may lawfully be acquired 
under said acts by any one person or association is limited 
to not exceeding 160 acres,” and the applicant swears that 
he ‘‘does not apply to purchase the same on speculation, 
but in good faith to appropriate it to his own exclusive use 
and benefit, and that he has not, directly or indirectly, 
made any agreement or contract, in any way or manner, 
with any person or persons whomsoever, by which the title 
he may acquire from the Government of the United States 
shall inure in whole or in part to the benefit of any person 
except himself.” 


Since 160 acres is too small a tract to support 
a mill, it was presumably intended that the 
settler should fell the tree and cut it up him- 
self. But in the West the lumber business is 
conducted on a larger scale than anywhere else. 
The mills are equipped with the most improved 
machinery. Many of them can cut as much 
as 200,000 feet a day. 

The lumber companies needed to own great 
bodies of timber. One man, T. B. Walker, 
has acquired more than a million acres in 
California. Mr. Weyerhaeuser, the timber- 


king of the Northwest, controls a great deal 
And these tremendous hold- 


more than this. 
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ings were acquired. under laws intended only 
to benefit the homesteader. 

The companies obtained land by purchase 
from the railroads, the state school lands, and 
land to which “lumber jacks,” “squatters,” 
and settlers had honestly obtained title. Other 
tracts were obtained by dishonestly hiring 
“dummies” to take it and turn it over to the 
companies. As with the grazing lands, so 
with much of the timber land — it passed from 
the Government to private individuals with 
but little regard for the law. 


THE FRAUD THAT LED TO INVESTIGATION 


In 1897 Congress passed the Lieu-Land Act, 
which provided that anyone with a claim to 
land who relinquished it to the Government for 
a forest reserve might select an equal area of 
government land elsewhere. A firm composed 
of F. C. Hyde and John F. Benson, in San 
Francisco, made a business of acquiring 
valueless land, bribing the agents of the 
Government to include them in a forest re- 
serve, and then exchanging it for good timber 
elsewhere. Then they ceased even to hire 
“dummies.” ‘They filled out the applications 
with fictitious names. They worked in Cali- 
fornia and in Oregon, and many others followed 
their example. Glaciers, mountain peaks, and 
cut-over lands were acquired and exchanged 
for well-timbered townships. Even if the land 
were reserved before any claim was filed, it 
was not entirely safe, as the accompanying 
map will show. 

While these schemes were worked out, one 
of the Land-Office agents who was “in” with 
Benson and Hyde became dissatisfied and 
reported the frauds. By a happy chance, that 
report was the particular occasion for the 
beginning of prosecutions. Senator Mitchell, 
of Oregon, was convicted; Binger Hermann, 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
was dismissed and indicted. Benson is in 
jail. 

Besides that of Mitchell, 32 other convictions 
were secured in Oregon. Jn all the West 
during the last fiscal year, there were 293 
indictments for land frauds, 138 convictions, 
and 79 acquittals. “Land Thieves,” 
“‘Grafters,” “Timber Barons” are common 
headlines in the Western papers, and great 
vilification is going on. But even this the 
beneficiaries of the old system take stoically. 
They are good fighters, winning or losing. 
They know that “reform” spasms come peri- 
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odically and they make everything snug to 
weather the storm. But a new and more 
serious danger confronts them. Ceitain officers 
of the Interior and Agricultura! Departments 
are trying to change the land policy of the 
United States so that the old system can not 
be started again, even after the spasm of prose- 
cutions are over. Behind these men and their 
work is the President, so that they can not 
easily be disposed of; nor could that be done 
without his aid, as indispensable as it is, for 
they are good fighters, too. 


THE FIGHTERS FOR THE PEOPLE 


The policies of the Administration are: 

(1) To protect the forests in National Re- 
serves. 

(2) Toreclaim the desert by building irriga- 
tion works. 

(3) To settle the vexed range question by 
leasing the public grazing land undér Federal 
supervision. 

(4) To save the coal supply on government 
lands from monopoly and waste by keeping 
it under government ownership and by develop- 
ing it under a leasing system. 

“Tn all four movements,” the President said 
in a speech at the Jamestown Fair last spring, 
“my chief advisor, and the man first to suggest 
to me the courses which have actually proved 
so beneficial, was Mr. Gifford Pinchot, the 
chief of the National Forest Service.” During 
a recess in the Denver Land Convention last 
summer, I heard one of the delegates who 
opposed these policies say: “What we want 
is to get that damned man Pinchot.’’ For the 
enemies of these policies recognize him as 
their chief enemy. Mr. Pinchot shows little 
trace of desk work. He is physically “fit,” 
a man who enjoys camping, riding moun- 
tain trails, or hunting big game. He has spent 
much of his life in the open. Yet he is credited 
with having the best organized bureau in 
Washington. Some of his opponents in the 
West made the mistake of misjudging him. 
Some tried to find out “what he got out of it,” 
and others looked for a theory-ridden desk 
man. All were disappointed. 

Another man whose experience and knowl- 
edge serve the Administration’s policy is Mr. 
F. H. Newell, the Director of the Reclamation 
Service. For many years, while in the Geolog- 
ical Survey, he studied the water supplies in 
the West and planned for the great works that 
heis nowcarryingon. From Dr. J. A. Holmes, 


of the Geological Survey also, the President 
has received much information about the coal 
deposits. This group of reformers of the West 
includes also other men in the Interior and 
Agricultural Departments whose extensive and 
careful investigations are of great value now in 
this practical contest to save and to reclaim the 
land for the people. No similar movement 
has ever had, perhaps, as large a volume of 
exact knowledge of natural conditions and of 
scientific facts; and the problems that are 
being solved touch the lives of half the people 
west of Kansas — both those who now live 
there and those who will go there. Moreover, 
since the public domain belongs to every citizen 
of the United States, and its resources are so 
important, its management will affect the whole 
wealth of the country. The supply of lumber, 
coal (for the West), beef, mutton, and wool 
comes from this vast territory. 


CATTLEMEN VERSUS THE ADMINISTRATION 


The first two policies on the programme, em- 
bracing the work of the Forest and Reclamation 
Services, are accepted by the public opinion 
of the West. But Congress has refused to 
pass the Burkett Bill to put the public range 
under the lease system. This bill provides 
that owners of cattle and sheep shall pay graz- 
ing fees; it permits the fences that are necessary 
but which until recently could be built only 
illegally; and it would end the range wars. 
By its provisions, the grazing land of the public 
domain would be under the same system now 
in use in the National Forests. Of course, the 
few men who were benefited particularly by 
the laxness of the old system wish no change; 
for in the new deal they would not be sure of 
the trumps they have hitherto held. They have 
fought and are prepared to fight still. In 1906 
some of the Colorado cattlemen held a meeting 
at Glenwood Springs, at which they attacked 
the grazing restrictions within the National 
Forests. ‘They could not persuade Mr. Pin- 
chot, who was present, to change the regula- 
tions. They, therefore, sent a delegation to 
see the President. Mr. Roosevelt called Mr. 
Pinchot into his conference with them and they 
had their journey for their pains. 


DENVER’S PACKED LAND CONVENTION 


Still they refused to accept defeat. The 
Governor of Colorado was prevailed upon to 
call a convention. of delegates from all the 
public land states to discuss the land question. 
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THE FIGHT FOR A 
The purpose was to pass resolutions con- 
demning the Administration, so as to make it 
appear to the East that the West as a unit was 
opposed to the Administration’s policies. From 
fair representatives from the public land states, 
however, they could hardly hope for such 
resolutions as they wished. Therefore they 
packed the convention with their friends from 
Colorado and Wyoming. There were 386 
delegates from Colorado, 145 from Wyoming, 
and 134 from all the rest of the states. But the 
plan failed. The Department officials, with a 
vigorous letter from the President, made many 
friends; Senators Warren of Wyoming and 
Smoot of Utah declared on the floor that the 
convention was not representative and that it 
was “rigged” against the Government. The 
resolutions were less hostile than had been 
expected. Yet they condemned any change 
in the “laws and customs” as to grazing live- 
stock on the public range. The convention 
voted to retain the old régime, in spite of the 
fact that some months earlier the American 
National Live Stock Association had passed 
resolutions approving the Administration’s plan 
to lease the grazing lands. In May this asso- 
ciation sent a circular to 934 of its members 
who used the public grazing lands. Of these, 
641 cattlemen and 116 sheepmen favored the 
government grazing policy. Even from Colo- 
rado the replies favoring the Government’s 
policies were 190 and those opposed only 78. 
This convention also put itself on record 
against leasing the coal lands. 


COAL-LAND FRAUDS UNCOVERED 


Several interesting things concerning the 
Government’s coal lands happened at the con- 
vention. First,there was Senator C. D. Clark, of 
Wyoming, in opposition to the Administration. 
The non-mineral affidavits by which the Union 
Pacific obtained the big block of coal land that 
it thought wise to return to the Government 
were in his brother’s handwriting. Senator 
Teller was very much exercised over the Presi- 
dent’s withdrawal of the coal lands from entry. 
“The frauds which have been perpetrated,” he 
said, “are practically inconsequential when 
we consider the great good done in the proper 
settling of the land.” The next week a grand 
jury in Denver indicted some of the most 
prominent citizens for defrauding the Govern- 
ment of more than 20,000 acres of coal land. 
Since the coal land law was passed, in 1878, 
24,683,290 acres have been patented or sought 
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to be patented. Less than 500,000 of these 
have been acquired under the coal land law. 
The rest has been taken without regard to law. 
In the words of the Commissioner of the Land 
Office, “I think all will concede that the present 
statute does not permit sufficient acreage to be 
taken either by an individual or an association to 
warrant the making of a reasonable expenditure 
in developing a mine, and the only practical 
results in coal mining that can be worked out 
under the law is by evading the law.” 

As in the case of the timber land, a stringent 
law unenforced has put coal mining into a few 
great holdings and these are controlled by the 
railroads. The cases prepared in Denver by 
District-Attorney Burch and his assistant, Mr. 
Knaebel, when tried will show the public the 
details of another system of trickery as perfect, 
if not quite so extensive, as the system of land 
frauds which Mr. Heney has uncovered in 
Oregon. 


THE COMING FIGHT IN CONGRESS 


But the fight is not ended. The next battle- 
field will be the National Capital. This winter 
will find Senator Fulton of Oregon, Senator 
Carter of Montana (perhaps the shrewdest of «..1 
the opponents of the Administration), Senators 
Teller of Colorado, and C. D. Clark of Wyo- 
ming, Representatives Mondecll of Wyoming, 
Bonynge of Colorado, and Binger Hermann, 
the discredited Land Commissioner from Ore- 
gon, and others in the opposition. They 
know the conditions, some of them better than 
anybody else, yet they have in the past voted 
and they will again vote against any legislation 
to relieve those conditions or even adequately 
to enforce the old laws. 

On the other side, standing for the wishes of 
a great majority of the Western people, are 
many Western Senators and Representatives 
— Senator Newlands of Nevada, for example — 
who will join their knowledge and experience 
to that of the men in the Departments in an 
effort to solve the public land problem right, 
once for all, to establish a land conscience in 
the West, to give the bona fide settler every 
opportunity on the public domain, and to save 
the natural resources of the country for legiti- 
mate uses. 

In this article I have tried to explain the 
situation as it now is and how it came about. 
In the next article, I shall try to show what 
the Reclamation Service has accomplished and 
is accomplishing. 














SOLVING A GREAT 


CITY'S TRANSPOR- 


TATION PROBLEM 


NEW YORK’S MILLION-DOLLAR-A-YEAR ATTEMPT TO REGULATE 


ITS STREET RAILWAYS BY THE 


O SEE the traction problem of New 

| York City in full working order, one 

should go to Brooklyn Bridge. That 

is the storm centre, the place where the trans- 

portation woes of Brooklyn meet and mingle 

with the transportation woes of Manhattan. 

A hundred steady streams of traffic pour all 

day into the tiny square beneath the sheds that 
mark the western end of the great bridge. 

Here, from the Subway, like ants from their 
black caves, tumble the thousands from Upper 
New York, from away out in Westchester, 
from the borders of Connecticut, from the 
half-hundred little cities that cluster along the 
northern fringes of the metropolis. 

Here, too, the big surface lines from the 
crowded Fast Side bring their daily freight — 
the Third Avenue line, the Fourth and Madison 
lines — carrying the crowds southward in the 
morning, reaching out to carry them northward 
at night. Here, to this little packed plaza, come 
all the hordes of Brooklyn, gathered from a 
sweep of twenty miles, from the shores of Rock- 
away to the pleasant bays of Huntington. 
Within the sweep of the great arms of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit dwell hundreds of 
thousands of men and women who daily cross 
the bridge to work, and daily recross it to seek 
their homes. 

Two huge elevated systems converge on this 
same point, the traffic of the Third Avenue and 
the Second Avenue lines of Manhattan mingling 
with the thousands who travel on the long, 
straggling, twisting courses of the Brooklyn 
Elevated, tapping all the heaviest areas of 
urban traffic within the city of homes beyond 
the bridge. Daily this traffic grows. Each 
week the crush is heavier than it was in the 
same week a year ago, and the dread of the 
crossing increases as the traffic swells. 

Over the heads of the swarming thousands 
as they go sits the Public Service Commission, 
this new weapon that Governor Hughes and the 
people have forged to cut the knot that has 
defied undoing. You may go, any day, and 
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watch the problem from the windows of the 
office of the Commission, away up in the tower- 
ing Tribune Building, on Park Row, right on 
this plaza of discontent. Every one of the 
Commissioners may sit at his working desk and 
watch the wheels go round. He may time the 
pitiful surface cars as they creep across the gray 
ribbon that is the bridge. He may see the 
hundreds of people clinging desperately on the 
footboards as the cars crawl away from be- 
neath his feet. He may note the black crowds 
on the platforms of the elevated trains, stream- 
ing out from the sheds of Manhattan, across 
to the sheds of the Brooklyn end. 

Some of the Commissioners can see much 
more. A few are favored with a glimpse of 
the plaza as it fills in the morning, when the 
tide sets west and south, rather than east and 
north. They may watch the people as they 
swarm from the subways, from the elevated, 
from the dozens of loops on the bridge, out 
into City Hall Park, away to the west along 
Park Row, down the dark gully of Nassau 
Street. And that is the heart of the traction 
problem that these men have come here to 
solve. To-day the little circumscribed lower 
end of Manhattan is jammed. We pile our 
offices far above the clouds, we dig their founda- 
tions down into the depths of the earth — and 
all that more men may live and breathe below 
Park Row. And every night and every morn- 
ing our added thousands must squeeze through 
the same narrow funnels that last year served to 
carry the lesser flood, and barely served, at that. 

Let that epitomize the traffic problem. Of 
course, it is a thousand times complicated by the 
ramifications of high finance, low politics, and 
corporation trickery. It is not proposed to 
dwell upon the manifest financial sins of the 
Metropolitan Street Railway, the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit, the Interborough-Metropolitan. 
These things are incidental to the traffic pro- 
blem, however important and interesting they 
may be in themselves. The Commission has 
the right to take them in hand. It has done 
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so already, but only as a means to an end. 
That end is the bettering of the traffic con- 
ditions. 


THE FINANCIAL MASTERS OF TRAFFIC 


So far as Manhattan is concerned, it is 
enough to note that everything — subway, 
elevated, surface lines—is controlled by a 
modern monster of the “holding company” 
breed, known as the Interborough-Metropolitan 
Company. It was organized in January, 1906, 
under a 1,000-year charter. Since it controls 
everything, the men who control it might be 
thought to control everything; but high finance 
is not so simple. When they made it, they 
provided that the preferred stock should not 
vote, so long as it paid dividends. Then they 
went one step farther. They made a committee 
of five men, who should have the right to vote 
all the common stock for five years, whether 
they owned it or not. The five men were 
Messrs. August Belmont, Thomas F. Ryan, 
P. A. B. Widener, W. G. Oakman, and Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt. That is the Traction Trust 
in a nut-shell. 

Now, none of these people know anything 
about running a street railway; so they hired 
Mr. T. P. Shonts to do the work, and set the 
business going with their combined blessings. 
To be sure, the enterprise was somewhat water- 
logged, but it did float. 

Then, the unexpected came about. Up at 
Albany, they made a bill to create this double- 
barrelled Public Service Commission. One 
barrel was loaded to bring this traction trust, 
the Brooklyn company of the same nature, and 
a few other semi-public corporations of New 
York City into the bag. The other was charged 
to preserve a few of the traditions of regulation 
over the traction companies, railroads, gas 
companies, and other corporations doing busi- 
ness in the state outside of New York City. 

The Commissions took office on July 1, 1907. 
The one that assumed control over the traction 
and other public companies of New York City 
is the main object of interest in the present 
contingency. It was a “live” commission. 
The traction companies thought they knew how 
to deal with it, having had some experience 
with the old Rapid Transit Commission. They 
discovered the difference later. 


THE COMMISSION’S PROMPT WORK 


It had no 
It plunged therefore 


This commission was ambitious. 
traction experts on it. 
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immediately into the traction muddle. Within 
six weeks after its inauguration, it was deep in 
what has been euphemistically called an “‘in- 
vestigation” of the Interborough-Metropolitan 
Company. The Commission sought knowl- 
edge. It found it, if a scandal long dead and 
buried may be called knowledge. The search, 
of course, uncovered iniquity after iniquity. 
Much of it was matter of court record 
twenty, fifteen, ten, or five years ago. So far 
as a close perusal of the evidence can be taken 
to indicate, none of it is new. The honor of 
two dead men was called in question. That, 
too, was done longago. The methods of book- 
keeping in the surface-line companies were 
exposed. That also was an old, old story down 
in Wall Street. 

The natural result came to pass. The 
stocks and bonds and notes of all the companies 
involved fell sharply on the Wall Street markets. 
The credit of the whole business disappeared. 
At the same time that this end was accomplished, 
the Commission set about ordering a huge 
increase of equipment on the lines, involving 
the expenditure of many millions of dollars. 
Of course, the bankruptcy of the weaker com- 
panies followed. The surface lines would 
have been bankrupt last winter had it not been 
for the willingness of the other companies in 
the brotherhood to lend them money. Now 
even the stronger companies have lost their 
credit, and would not be willing, in any event, 
to loan further to the surface lines. Hence the 
receiverships of September 24th. 

It is not proposed to judge the Commission 
by the immediate results of its activity. Per- 
haps the process used is the right one; perhaps 
it is not. Mr. Willcox, the chairman of the 
Commission, thinks it is. Mr. Shonts, the 
president of the Interborough-Metropolitan, 
thinks it is not. Both are interested parties. 
The thousands of stockholders and _bond- 
holders of the traction lines are cursing the 
Commission. The millions of people who 
travel on the lines don’t know yet whether to 
curse or to bless. They are in the habit of 
cursing, and the habit will continue until some 
tangible results come from the Commission. 


A COMMISSION OF PUBLIC-SPIRITED MEN 


Let us turn from the financial questions in- 
volved and study the Commission itself, its 
personnel, its aims, its powers, its ambitions, 
its problems. At the outset, it does not strike 
the average observer very hard. The American 
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public is accustomed to see great problems 
faced by great men, and conquered by the 
weight of genius. There are no great men on 
this commission. The chairman, Mr. Willcox, 
is a lawyer, and he had been a park commis- 
sioner and postmaster of New York. Mr. 
Maltbie, another of the Commission, had been 
head of a Municipal Art Commission, and had 
studied the traction situation theoretically. 
Mr. Bassett had some first-hand knowledge of 
Brooklyn tractions. He is a lawyer. Mr. 
Eustis is a Bronx lawyer, whose public record 
is limited to the record of civic associations in 
that borough. Mr. McCarroll is a business 
man, with some theoretical knowledge of the 
problems of administration and operation of 
public utilities. 

These men are all good men, public-spirited, 
keen for work, honest. They can’t be bought, 
they can’t be driven, they can’t be coaxed. 
They can hire expert advice, and they have 
done so. What they lack in personal weight 
they can, if they so choose, make up in 
personal integrity and in willingness to subor- 
dinate their own theories to the practical 
knowledge of the experts upon whom they have 
authority to call. The problems of New York 
are essentially practical, and if this Commis- 
sion does not meet them as such, the same 
gulf of oblivion yawns for them that lately 
swallowed up the Rapid Transit Commission. 

The power vested in these commissioners is 
practically limitless, so long as the corporations 
remain solvent. They can regulate traffic, 
operation, capital, financing, even the appoint- 
ment of men. They can build new lines or 
destroy old ones. These men can issue orders 
calling for the pouring forth of millions of 
dollars for new cars, new tracks, on every sur- 
face line between the Battery and the northern 
limits of the city, or between the North River 
and the farthest limits of the Borough of Brook- 
lyn. They can increase the number of stations 
on the Elevated or the Subway, order a second, 
third, or fourth track laid on either line, con- 
demn the pattern of the cars, change the entire 
signal system. If they thought best, they 
might to-morrow order all the curved platforms 
in the Subway taken out and straightened. 
They can do anything that will conduce to 
better traffic conditions on the two _ islands. 
This commission has a giant’s strength, and 
may use it as a giant if it please. 

Into this traction problem enter a thousand 
elements. The first is efficiency of regulation. 
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Under our free system of administration, the 
problem is delegated to corporations, to which 
we grant franchises — sometimes selling them, 
sometimes giving them away, sometimes hand- 
ing them over to our aldermen as political 
perquisites. These corporations build lines, 
buy equipment, sell transportation. All these 
things they do under a supposed regulation, 
namely, the terms of the franchise. The 
efficiency or inefficiency of this regulation de- 
pends upon the men who enforce it. 


A TRAFFIC COMMISSION THAT WORKS 


New York had a Rapid Transit Commission. 
It was a nice, respectable, gentlemanly old 
thing. It did good work, occasionally, and it 
was honest to the last degree. But it lacked 
“ginger,” so to speak. It used to meet once 
a month, except in summer, when the traction 
problem is naturally most difficult on account 
of the extra holiday crowds. At that season 
the Commission was accustomed to take a 
holiday from its strenuous labors. Now a 
commission that meets once a month, except in 
summer, is not what one might consider the 
right kind of a commission to regulate the 
traffic problems of New York. As a reporter, 
I was in the habit of covering the meetings of 
this Commission occasionally. It was the 
easiest assignment in the world. Every now 
and again it amounted to something, but every- 
body knew about it beforehand. Normally, 
it was a leisurely walk up and a leisurely walk 
down again. 

This other Commission has the “ginger.” 
It meets once a day — from eight o’clock in the 
morning until nine o’clock at night — seven 
days in the week, fifty-two weeks in the year. 
Those are the hours during which the office is 
open. Now-a-days, the Commission is too 
busy to be bothered much about the office, but 
the secretary is there, and if anything needs 
immediate attention it gets it. Under the old 
régime, anything that needed immediate atten- 
tion got it at the next meeting, perhaps a month 
later or so. 

When an accident took place, it used to be 
reported to the Board in due form. In the 
meantime, it was fixed up somehow; reports 
were made on it by the company, the news- 
papers, and, in extreme cases, by the com- 
mission engineers. Now, if an accident hap- 
pens prior to 9 P.M., the company must report 
it immediately by telephone to the Commis- 
sion. An inspector, a photographer, an assist- 
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ant engineer rush out to attend to it. The 
report they make is checked against the com- 
pany’s report, which must be filed in writing 
within three days. 

This matter of accidents is a subject to 
which the new Commission is paying special 
attention. In September, it issued a statement 
showing that in the first twenty-six days of 
August 5,500 people were killed or injured on 
the transportation lines in New York City. Of 
these accidents, 189 were serious, 42 people 
having been killed. That isa terrible showing, 
being from three to five times worse than the 
record for London or Paris. Of course, the 
fault lies partly with the public, but after all 
allowances are made for the recklessness of 
the American temperament, it is quite evident 
that the new method of the Commission came 
not a minute too soon. 

One evening last summer the telephone in the 
office of the Commission brought in a hazy, 
indefinite story to the effect that a woman had 
been killed on a Brooklyn curve, not through 
any fault of the company but merely because 
the car was crowded. Inside of two hours, 
the agents of the Commission had checked the 
report in person. They found that the motor- 
man had lost control of his car on a steep grade 
ending in a curve —one of those delightful 
curves with which all residents of Brooklyn are 
familiar. The car had taken the curve at 
terrific speed. The woman had been thrown 
bodily, by the lurching of the car, through a 
window over which the heavy shade was drawn, 
over the guard-rail, out into the ditch. That 
was the “blameless” accident on the “blame- 
less” Brooklyn Rapid Transit. 

Investigation revealed the fact that frequent 
complaints had been made with regard to this 
particular curve. Immediately, the engineers 
of the Commission went to work, laid out a 
modern curve, submitted their report to the 
Commission, and rested their case. The Com- 
mission ordered the old curve torn up, and the 
new one laid. It was done. That is prac- 
tical work, not theory. 

Anyone who lives in Brooklyn is familiar with 
the ash-cars on the Brooklyn Rapid Transit. 
It used to be the habit to meet up with them 
even in the rush-hours, on some of the surface 
lines. They were considered one of the regular 
affiictions of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
passenger, who, of course, took them as a 
matter of course, the same as he takes the two- 
mile walk across the bridge on the quite fre- 
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quent occasions when a car breaks down. This 
matter of ashes was brought to the attention 
of the Commission. The company has been 
ordered to do its ash-removal work late at night, 
and under no circumstances to let it interfere 
with the movement of passengers in rush-hours. 

Again, in response to hundreds of complaints, 
the Metropolitan has been ordered to increase 
its service on Broadway by about 20 per cent. 
and on Fourth Avenue by about 25 per cent. 
That is a big order, but it seems a practical one. 
At any rate, it is characteristic of the way the 
Commission is going about its business. 

One must not imagine that all these things 
are done without giving the companies plenty 
of opportunity to be heard. When a complaint 
is made, a notice of it is filed with the corpora- 
tion, with an order either to satisfy it within ten 
days or to appear before the Commission and 
show cause why it should not do so. In the 
latter case, a public hearing is held. In case 
the complaint seems well grounded, the com- 
pany is ordered to do what ought to be done. 
If the company still objects, a re-hearing may 
be granted. That is final, except for the courts. 
If the company goes to court, its case goes 
direct to the Supreme Court of the state, where 
it takes precedence over all but election cases. 
It may go thence to the Court of Appeals, 
again taking precedence. A final decision, so 
far as the state courts are concerned, may be 
obtained in two months’ time. 


A MILLION-DOLLAR-A-YEAR EXPERIMENT 


Of course, this machinery for the regulation 
of traffic is not cheap machinery. At present, 
it is hardly in working order, but even now it is 
costing at the rate of perhaps $750,000 per 
annum. When the Commission inherited the 
mantle of the old Rapid Transit Commission, 
it inherited with it the engineering staff, perhaps 
300 men in all. This staff will be reorganized 
into departments of construction, equipment, 
and operation. It will be the source of the 
expert advice so badly needed by the Commis- 
sion. The legal force is under the command of 
Mr. Abel FE. Blackmar, who has already begun 
the reorganization of the department. The 
clerical end of the work will be handled by the 
secretary, Mr. Travis H. Whitney. A library 
must be collected, a statistical bureau founded, 
a department of gas and electricity created. 
In the long run, the support of the Commis- 
sion and its working forces and machinery will 
cost upward of $1,000,000 a year. 











Enough has been written to reveal to the 
public the nature of this gigantic million-dollar- 
a-year experiment that New York is making. 
The reason for the experiment is patent to 
every one in New York, or who visits New 
York. It lies in the fact that the corporations 
have failed to solve the problems of life in this 
city. They do not carry the people about fast 
enough, safely enough, nor comfortably enough. 
They do not supply light cheaply enough. 
They charge too much, perhaps, for carrying 
our goods from point to point by express. They 
kill too many people on the steam trains; they 
maim too many on the right-of-way. They 
take too long to deliver us our freight, and 
charge us, we say, too much for their poor ser- 
vice. Perhaps all these things are true; perhaps 
not. The people of New York have deter- 
mined to find out, even if it does cost a million 
dollars a year. It is the first intelligent reply 
that the people of this state and city have ever 
made to the insolent question first propounded 
by Boss Tweed, since echoed by almost every 
corporation in the service of the people: 
“Well, what are you going to do about it?” 


THE MEN THAT ARE HELD RESPONSIBLE 


In the answer to the question are involved 
some very interesting characters, and some 
very interesting reputations. It must be ad- 
mitted at the outset that, so far as the Commis- 
sion has gone, most of the blame for the terrible 
financial condition of the street railways — that 
is, the surface lines — of Manhattan rests on the 
dead. Yet, Messrs. Ryan and Widener, in 
particular, appear not by any means blameless. 
Admitting that the Metropolitan Securities and 
the City Railway were little else than gambles, 
it remains to be discovered whether the gentle- 
men who re-financed these two holding com- 
panies into yet another holding company — the 
Interborough-Metropolitan — had a full moral 
right to mix this water of speculation with the 
wine of real value represented by the Subway 
and the Elevated. If this transaction is wholly 
blameless, then high finance is virtue, so long 
as it does not break the law laid down in the 
criminal code. 

The burden of proof seems to rest pretty 
squarely upon the shoulders of the financiers. 
Outside of the Commission, the principal 
individuals involved in the muddle that has 
come about in this traction situation are Messrs. 
Ryan and Belmont, as the largest stockholders 
of the Interborough-Metropolitan, Mr. T. P. 
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Shonts, as the operating head of the system, 
and Messrs. Adrian Joline and Douglas M. 
Robinson, the receivers of the bankrupt surface 
lines. As counsel for the traction magnates, 
two of the most eminent corporation lawyers in 
the country, Messrs. Elihu Root and Paul D. 
Cravath, are brought into the public view. 

Most readers in this country have come to be 
pretty familiar with Mr. Ryan’s face and figure. 
Mr. Belmont is a direct antithesis in many ways. 
Where Mr. Ryan is tall and gaunt and grim, 
Mr. Belmont is small and groomed and suave. 
He talks like a politician, always with diplo- 
macy. He is not at all the type of the self-made 
Amcrican, hard-hitting, blunt, direct; but rather 
devious, evasive, inscrutable. He is not by 
any means so acquisitive as Mr. Ryan, nor, 
perhaps, so aggressive. The pair, coupled as 
they have been since the winter of 1905-1906, 
are foils for one another rather than comple- 
ments. 

It has always been a legend of Wall Street 
that Mr. Belmont represents pretty directly the 
fortunes of the Rothschilds of Europe, in so far 
as these fortunes have come over-seas. In a 
sense, that is probably true. Mr. Belmont 
has undoubtedly been supported both in the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad and in the 
Interborough Rapid Transit by these great 
financiers of Europe. How far this backing 
will carry him in the matter of the Interborough- 
Metropolitan is a question. Mr. Ryan has, 
at times, had the friendship of the Morgan 
interests with him, though this, too, is said to be 
limited. 

Mr. Shonts, their lieutenant in the field, is a 
railroad man of parts. He is the president of 
the road known as the “Clover Leaf,” though 
its proper name is the Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western. He went to Panama to build the 
Canal, but gave it up because he found himself 
hampered at every step by the thing he hates 
above all other things, political red tape. He 
is a big, bluff, hearty, Western man. He hates 
indirectness. While the investigation was at its 
worst, he went to Mr. Willcox, the chairman of 
the Commission, and talked to him in vigorous, 
if not delicate, style. He told him that the 
Commission had started wrong. He com- 
plained that the engineering department was 
tied and tangled in red tape. He talked of 
ruin, and salvation. Just how the lawyer- 
chairman dealt with this apostle of vigorous 
action has not been disclosed, for Mr. Willcox 
is, above all, a diplomat. 
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Mr. Shonts stands in a difficult position. 
He knows full well that all the harm that could 
be done was done long before he ever had any- 
thing to do with the Interborough-Metropolitan. 
Yet he sees that his own destiny has become 
involved with this troublesome issue. He came 
in March, 1907. In September, half his 
kingdom seemed slipping away. He knows 
very well the difficulty of operating a road in a 
receivership, and he sees that his own chances 
to make the reputation for which he came to 
New York are not to-day so bright as they were 
six months ago. 

As to the receivers, they may be taken as 
merely administrative. Mr. Joline is a very 
able financier and lawyer of the school that 
stands half-way between the old and the new. 
He is honest, but adroit. When Mr. H. C. 
Rouse died, a couple of years ago, he was called 
to be the chairman of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway. His régime has brought to 
that property its era of greatest prosperity. 
His colleagues recognize him as able, straight- 
forward, and thorough. He is close enough to 
the old school to believe that a bond is a bond, 
and not a mere scrap of paper. His colleague 
in the receivership is a skilful lawyer, lacking 
in any very wide experience in the administra- 
tion of a great property. 

There stands the problem of the dav: on 
the one hand, the people and their Commission, 
fighting for more cars, more room, more speed, 
even though it break every company in the 
city; on the other hand, the holders of some 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of stocks 
and bonds—at their head Messrs. Ryan, 
Belmont, Widener, Vanderbilt, and Shonts, 
fighting for what they regard as their property 
rights, and calling on the Federal courts to 
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guard them. It is a pretty problem. The 
answer to it will be either a fighting motto or 
an epitaph for the Public Service Commission. 


THE TRACTION COMBINE IN MANHATTAN 
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Broadway and 7th Avenue 
Sixth Avenue Railroad 
Ninth Avenue Railroad ! 
Eighth Avenue Railroad | 
Twenty-third Street R. R. 
Bleecker St. and Fulton 
Central Pk. N. and East Riv. 
42nd St. and Grand St. F. 
N. Y. and Harlem Railroad 
Second Avenue Railroad 
Central Crosstown Railroad 
Christopher and Tenth Sts. 
N. Y., Westchester & Conn. 





Owns or Leases 

42nd Street, Man. & St. N. 
Kingsbridge Railway 
Drydock, East B’way & B. 
Union Railway 
Bronx Traction 
Southern Boulevard 
And Five other lines in 

northern New York 











Note:—The New York City Railway, in addition to its 
lease of the Metropolitan Street Railway, controls the 
Fulton Street, Thirty-fourth Street and Twenty-eighth 
Street crosstown lines, but operates them separately. It 
also owns some stock of the Third Avenue Railroad. 


The receivership of September 24th affects directly only the com- 
panies that depend from the right end of the arm. These are the 
‘surface lines ” that cover Manhattan Island. 


AMONG THE WORLD'S WORKERS 
A LOBBYIST—FOR THE PEOPLE 


NE young man has completely changed 
the quality and method of legislation 
in the state of New York. A dozen 

defeated politicians have gone back to private 
life because of his work, and hundreds of 
pernicious bills have been killed in spite of the 
most insidious wiles of corporation lawvers. 

Mr. Travis H. Whitney has done this in the 





four years since he left the Harvard Law School. 
To-day his name is a terror to crooked legis- 
lators and a menace to corporation lawyers. 
His weapon is publicity, and he acquired this 
weapon by making himself indispensable to the 
newspaper men at Albany. He was registered 
at the capitol as “a legislative agent.” That 
means “a lobbyist.” He represented the Citizens 
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Union of New York City. That means cham- 
pionship of clean politics and the public good. 
At Albany, Mr. Whitney soon got to be 
familiar with the “underground” methods by 
which “blind” bills are put through the legis- 
lature — bills seemingly innocent, or even 
praiseworthy, whose effect, however, and whose 
real purpose, is to extend improperly the powers 
of corporations. Heretofore these bills had 
been put through with the connivance, some- 
times through the ignorance, of legislators. 

Mr. Whitney speedily changed this condition. 
He got acquainted with the newspaper corre- 
spondents at the capitol, and found that they 
were untrained in the art of finding the more 
subtle of these blind purposes in bills, and that 
they were laboriously spending four or five 
hours a day poring over the mass of bills that 
had been introduced, trying to make out the 
effect of each. Mr. Whitney brought up a 
lawyer for an assistant, and soon the news- 
paper men found that within an hour after a 
day’s bills were introduced, they could get a 
typewritten analysis of all of them on a desk 
outside Mr. Whitney’s office —one copy for 
each paper. 

This analysis showed exactly what the inten- 
tion of the bill appeared to be, but also exactly 
what its whole effect would be, with notes on 
the probable intention of it —an intention 
that, in many cases, even the man who intro- 
duced it had no idea was in the mind of the 
friend or constituent who asked him to intro- 
duce it. No part of this analysis could be 
quoted: it was only for the guidance of the 
reporters. But in cases in which the Citizens 
Union wished to protest against especially 
vicious legislation relating to New York City, 
Mr. Whitney would add a comment in brackets 
for quotation. The reporters’ work on the 
study of the bills was reduced from several hours 
a day to a few minutes, by these analyses. 
The analyses were so unprejudiced that no 
reporter in the four years ever questioned their 
accuracy or fairness. And the instrument of 
publicity that Mr. Whitney created through 
them was so powerful that not one important 
bill that he opposed passed the legislature. 
Members of the legislature got the habit of 
coming to him for an analysis of bills before 
they would introduce them. Other members 
who supported bills after he had exposed the 
true nature of them, found their names and 
votes in unpleasantly conspicuous places in the 
newspapers of their home districts the next 
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morning. Corruption ceased to pay. Legis- 
lators realized that their political future was 
being shaken by a nod from the quiet, broad- 
shouldered young lawyer who smiled at them 
over his glasses. 

Some legislators had to learn this by defeat 
in conventions and at elections. Mr. Whitney 
made a report on the character of every member 
of each House, and these reports were often 
effective after they were printed in the papers. 

The following is a specimen report: 


“—_____, —--— (Republican, —th Kings). Conspicuous 
because of his undesirable special and personal legis- 
lation; his efforts to break down the civil service laws 
and his bills creating unnecessary salaried city officers; 
amends his bills for the worse from the floor, when 
there is little attention given such amendments; intelli- 
gent and dangerous representative, should be defeated.’’ 


That report, backed by a year of publicity 
work under Mr. Whitney’s direction, sent 
the Senator back to private life, defeated by 
800 votes in a district that gave the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor, whose name 
appeared on the same ballots, 8,000 majority. 
At one election, every Republican senator in 
Brooklyn was either refused the nomination 
in convention or was defeated at the polls as 
a result of these reports. 

At the last session of the legislature, the 
Citizens Union felt that it should change its 
attitude of distrust toward former administra- 
trations to codperation with the administration 
of Governor Hughes. Mr. Whitney suggested 
to the Governor the advantages of such codp- 
eration. Mr. Hughes investigated the work 
of the People’s Lobby, and verified all of Mr. 
Whitney’s claims for its integrity and efficiency. 
Thenceforth, he and Mr. Whitney worked in 
harmony. Instead of having to wage a cam- 
paign of publicity against a bad bill, it was 
usually sufficient that Mr. Whitney should 
point out to the Governor the viciousness of 
it, and then wait for the legislators to find out 
that even if they passed it the Governor would 
not sign it. 

On the other hand, Mr. Whitney used his 
weapon of publicity to back the Governor’s 
policies. This publicity was used to such 


effect that the suggestion of an amendment to 
the Public Service Commissions Act, which 
was the Governor’s favorite measure, was 
regarded throughout the state as dangerous, 
and the legislator who made such an amend- 
ment found from his next day’s mail that he 
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was regarded by his constituents as under 
suspicion of corruption. The Act passed 
triumphantly, in the face of the opposition of 
powerful corporation lobbies and of the old 
political machine, in the form approved by 
the Governor. The efficiency of Governor 
Hughes’s administration has been largely due 
to his wise use of the publicity bureau under 
Mr. Whitney. 

When Mr. Whitney resigned, he had de- 
feated hundreds of pernicious legislative meas- 
ures, and he had caused the retirement from 
public life of several men who were conspic- 
uous in pushing bad bills through the legis- 


A SCHOOL TEACHER WHO 


N SEPTEMBER, 1904, Miss Mabel 
Carney, a young Irish girl just out of 
normal school, began teaching in a country 
school in Putnam County, Illinois. Her pupils 
were few, the building dilapidated and poorly 
equipped, the site unattractive, but she was a 
teacher with practical ideas. Two neighbor- 
ing schools were in a condition equally bad, 
and Miss Carney went to work on a plan of con- 
solidation. She talked consolidation of these 
three inefficient country schools until she had 
won hearers enough to put the question to a vote 
in the spring of 1905. The electors voted down 
the proposition that year, but the young teacher’s 
consolidation plan was adopted at the election 
in 1906. Here are some of the concrete results: 
Mr. John Swaney, a public-spirited citizen, 
gave twenty-four acres for a campus — a campus 
for a country school! The people of the three 
districts voted $18,000 to make the building one 
of the best schoolhouses in Illinois. Wagons 
carry the children who are too remote from 
the building to walk. The principal of this 
country school is paid a salary of $1,c00 a year. 
On the campus is an agricultural experiment 
plot of six acres, conducted in codperation 
with the School of Agriculture of the State 
University, and a large tract of natural forest. 
A four-year high school course is offered, with 
liberal opportunity for election of studies. 
Country boys and girls may here study 
agronomy, animal husbandry, horticulture, 
domestic science and art, and all phases of 
work vitally related to the fundamental needs 
of a people living in the country. “Culture” 
subjects are not neglected, but the real basic 
interests of culture among an agricultural 
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lature. No one has taken his place, though 
the Citizens Union will probably fill it at the 
next session of the legislature. No state 
official is charged with his work. In Wisconsin 
Mr. Charles McCarthy has done such effective 
work of the same kind that a state office has 
been created for him, where he analyzes and 
exposes bad legislation and assists legislators 
to frame bills that will avoid the usual pitfalls. 
Plans are also under way for the formation of 
another people’s lobby at Albany that shall 
watch legislation affecting the whole state as 
Mr. Whitney watched legislation affecting New 
York City. 


ORGANIZED A COMMUNITY 


people are given due emphasis. An enlarged 
country neighborhood has been bound into a 
codperative social unity, whose possibilities 
for higher culture are not inferior to those of 
cities of 10,000 people. These are the pro- 
ducts of the two years’ work of a young girl 
with the right ideals. 

The principal of the Western Illinois Nor- 
mal School soon “discovered” this teacher and 
made her the supervisor of a model country 
school, as an aid in solving the problems of the 
country schools of Illinois. A formerly dilap- 
idated country school two miles from the Nor- 
mal School is the present site of her efforts. 
In the summer term of the present year, seventy 
country teachers came to study her methods. 
These country teachers organized themselves 
into an association, probably the only one of its 
kind in this country. It concerns itself solely 
with the problems and interests of country 
teachers and country schools. Its strong ap- 
peal is to “make life large and lovely for the 
country child.” 

The consolidation of schools is but one of the 
methods for the betterment of country schools. 
Strategic districts will be systematically edu- 
cated into consolidation. Others will be helped 
to solve the problems confronting them through 
the one-room, ungraded school. Every mem- 
ber of the organization will go constructively 
to work to contribute some definite item in the 
direction of betterment. The Irish girl with 
the practical ideal has partly solved the problem, 
and the Country Teachers’ Association will 
aid materially through its individual and 
coéperative attack upon the smaller problems 
which together make the larger one. 









THE NEW SCIENCE OF BUSINESS 
ABOUT GOOD BUSINESS LETTERS 


BUSINESS man’s stationery tells some- 
thing and sometimes tells much about 
him. A country storekeeper often uses cheap 
paper, emblazoned with a glaring letterhead 
in two or three colors, telling all the things that 
he sells; but a big firm that does fifty times as 
much business is more likely to have only a 
small letterhead, with a simple line in black 
type giving only the firm’s name and address. 
The difference is in dignity and self-confidence. 
The quality of the paper used is very well 
worthy of attention. Then, a bad typewriter 
can spoil the best possible letter by a mis- 
spelled word, by incorrect punctuation, by 
bad spacing, or by ragged alignment. Such 
slovenliness produces the suspicion of like 
indifference in the execution of business. A 
neat, accurate page is a strong indication of 
care and of pride in doing a workmanlike job. 
Of more significance than its physical appear- 
ance is, of course, the wording of a letter. The 
writer’s personality shows through his words. 
One man’s letters convey an impression of a 
strong character, judicious, business-like. An- 
other man’s letters are hurried, and full of 
repetitions, conveying the impression of lack 
of judgment and of a compact mental habit. 
Clear expression is the result of clear thinking; 
and clear thinking is the basis of business 
success. ‘Thus, when a man resolves that no 
poor letter shall ever leave his office, he resolves 
also that he will develop his judgment by giving 
enough thought to his ideas to make them clear 
to himself. 

A good business letter is never commonplace, 
because a sound business judgment is not 
commonplace, for it involves interesting and 
important consequences. But when you read 
“Your favor has been received and contents 
duly noted,” it is hard to believe that a real 
man, or a man of any originality is behind that 
letter. A more silly vacuity was never written. 
Translated into common sense, it means this: 
“T received your letter of such a date, or I 
would not now be answering it. Having got 
your letter, I read it.” Foolish, isn’t it? But 
millions of moments of time and millions of 


drops of ink have been wasted on that silly and 
monotonous sentence. 

A good letter does not contain repetitions. 
“Saying the same thing again in a different 
way” does not emphasize an idea: it only 
confuses it. 

Again, a good letter is courteous. Courtesy 
makes friends. Much of it may seem to be 
wasted on some people but a firm that insists 
on unusual courtesy in all its correspondence 
will find instances of its value in places where 
it least expected appreciation of it. 

A good business letter has individuality: it 
conveys some of the winning or successful or 
dominant qualities of the writer that would 
make him pleasant to know or successful in 
business. To do this, it must contain the fresh- 
ness and vigor that come from clear thought on 
its subject, and it must show that the writer 
had the particular recipient in mind when he 
wrote. If he does not, the reader will get no 
lively sense of personal dealing with an agree- 
able man. 

These impressions are of great importance. 
For instance, one large mail-order house, whose 
entire business is dependent on the effectiveness 
of its correspondence, figures out to the fraction 
of one per cent. the relative value of two letters 
soliciting business for the same thing at the same 
price. They find that one letter brings returns 
and another does not. 

A magazine publisher in New York owed 
his success in getting renewals of many con- 
tracts for a certain class of advertising to one 
sentence, run as a postscript to his letters. 
The sentence was merely a courteous’ reminder. 
The letters that contained this postscript proved 
conclusively their greater value over the letters 
that did not. 

A business letter betrays to the discerning 
reader whether the writer takes a genuine 
personal interest in his business—whether he 
really cares for it, or is doing it only in a 
perfunctory way; and every reader is far more 
discerning than the careless business man 
thinks. A man shows his character by his 
correspondence. 














